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that Use no antenna 
and NO batteries 


Radiola 25, ebz- cube 

“Super- Het.” Can be 
operated with dry batter- 
ies, or adapted for use 
with Loudspeaker 104, 
with no batteries. 


Loudspeaker Model 
104 (in cabinet) cone 
type, with power ampli- 
fier. "OperatesRadiola25 
on 60 cycle,110 volt A.C, 
lighting circuit, with no 
batteries. 








Radiola 30 is an eight-tube Super-Heterodyne, with 
enclosed loop, and the new RCA cone louds eaker 
built-in. It contains a power amplifier forthe speaker. 
and a device that does away with a// batteries, an 

operates the set on any 60 cycle,110 volt A. C. light- 
ing circuit. 




















Radiola 28 is an eight- 
tube ‘‘Super-Het ” It can 
be adapted for use with 
dry batteries or used 
with Loudspeaker 104, 
with no batteries. 


Loudspeaker Model 
104 (in cabinet) cone 
type, with power ampli- 
fier Operates Radiola 28 
on60 cycle, 110voltA C, 
lighting circuit, with no 
batteries 






















OW radio is as simple as 

snapping on the light. Just 
plug in one of the new RCA 
Radiolas—tune in with the tip 
of a single finger—and flood the 
room with music! 


One great achievement of these 
new Radiolas is power reception. 
You have at your command, un- 
distorted volume. With the new- 
est Super-Heterodynes and an 
RCA power loudspeaker, you can 
get an orchestra loud and true 
enough to dance to in a crowded 


hall. You can get reality of tone, 
because you can exactly duplicate 
the volume as well as the quality 
of voice and music. 


And for all of this, you need no 
batteries. In the Radiola 30, and 
in the RCA Loudspeaker Model 
104, is a new device, which 
does away with all batteries. On 
any 60 cycle, 110 volt A.C. 
lighting circuit, it gives you clear, 
uninterrupted reception. It oper- 
ates silently, dependably. And it 
does what no other battery elim- 


inator ever did before—it auto- 
matically adjusts the current that 
goes into your set. No matter 
how the current varies at the 
power house, a tiny Radiotron 
that acts as an “‘electrical brain,” 

automatically regulates it to just 
the right voltage for your set— 
and you have unchanging power! 


The man who today buys a six 
or eight-tube Super-Heterodyne 
with RCA power speaker and 
A. C. operation, is making a per- 
manent investment for years of 
joyful listening in! 


¢) RCA=Radiola 


MADE BY *“FHE:* MAKERS: + 


“« 


RADIOTRONS 














FIRST PRIZE $100 


SECOND PRIZE $50 


THIRD PRIZE $25 
FIVE $10 PRIZES 
TEN $5 PRIZES 


For the best letters. telling:— 


1) Why is (or is not) TIME just as impor- 


tant for boys and girls as it is for fully 
grown men and women? 


2) Why do boys and girls like (or dislike) 


to read TIME? 
There are two complete sets of 


prizes: 


One for Parents or Teachers 
One for Boys or Girls (under 19) 


The Contests close at 
midnight, January 22 





You’ll compete ? 
EDUCATION EDITOR 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
25 W. 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


acT Ty ° > 

Utterly Disgusted 
Sirs: 

I wonder if you realise that your readers 
are utterly disgusted with ‘“‘flaying’’ and 
“flayers’”? I wish heartily that in the 
future you return such epistles to their 
respective writers with a brief note ad- 
vising them to take a cold bath, which 
will either cool down their ardor for writ- 
ing altogether or induce them to rewrite 
their ‘stuff’ in a gentlemanly manner. 

The three flayers who fell upon Karl 
Busch in your issue of Dec. 28 surely 
went the limit. Especially reprehensible 
was the one who inquired for Mr. Busch’s 
address so as to be able to set the 
American Legion on him! As if the 
American Legion consisted of a mob of 
— ready and waiting for a “lynching 
ee.” 

SAMUEL RABINOWITZ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Let Rabbi Rabinowitz look on p. 


27.—ED. 


Foster Assailed 
Sirs: 

It is a matter of regret that space should 
be given in your splendid magazine to ad- 
vertise a book by R. F. Foster, The Com- 
ing Faith (Time, Dec. 28). It goes with- 
out saying that a man who has written 
78 books on “bridge and other games” 
could not be a_ trained _ scholar. One 
statement is evidently true: “R. F. Foster 
is not a theologian,” The study of his 


2 


face indicates what Plato would call a 
“keen and narrow intelligence,” which was 
also true of Mephistopheles. While the 
crass and unbaked author may not have 
the “slightest desire to go to heaven” nor 
fear of hell, there is no danger of his going 
to either place, but one thing is as certain 
as the law of gravitation, and that is, 
that he will “reap what he has sown’ in 
an effort to poison the minds of untrained 
thinkers—especially the young. Again the 
publishers’ ‘‘ad” is unethical in that it 
says, “Send no money in advance,” but 
when the postman comes $2.60 must be dug 
up in a hurry. This word is written in a 


kindly spirit... . 
F. B. Sapp 
Cumberland, Md.. 
Let Subscriber Sapp look on 
p. 26.—Ep. 


“Whole Cloth” 


Sirs: 

On my regular cover to cover trip 
through Time, I find the article (Dec. 28, 
p. 9) concerning the demotion of a War 
Department employe because of the mis- 
spelling of my name. 

The reporter of the lone Washington 
paper* which carried this story made it 
up out of whole cloth. My adjusted service 
certificate was correctly made out and 
acknowledged from Iowa a year ago. 
There was no misspelling. No complaint 
was made to the Adjutant General. No 
employe of the Department was demoted as 
a result of any such error. 

The unknown author of the original news- 


paper article was evidently staging an 
entirely imaginative expose of the “bu- 
reaucratic conduct of affairs in the War 


Department.” He should know that com- 
bat infantry organizations, in which the 
Secretary of War and his immediate sub- 
ordinates served, are not the best breeding 
places for bureaucratic methods of any 
kind. 
HANFORD MACNIDER 
The Agsistant Secretary of War 
Washington, D. C. 


Praise 


Sirs: 

...I1 do not wish to become a_ bore, 
but I cannot forego the satisfaction of con- 
gratulating you on the exceptional article 
in last week’s edition on Senator Wads- 


worth. That article gave me a mental 
picture of the Senator from New York 
that I could not have secured without 


reading at least half a dozen books, and 
it was done so pleasantly and so briefly. 
It certainly was as fine a piece of writing 
as I have read in a long time. 


Homer GUCK 
Detroit, Mich. 
Blame 
Sirs: 


Having received a great many appeals 
from the circulation department of TIME, 
urging me to subscribe on the ground that 
it gives a “more keenly etched, more 
sophisticated” picture of events than a 
daily paper, it occurs to me that it may 
interest you to know why I decline to 
be moved. 

What I am interested in knowing is 
what is happening and what responsible 
people are saying. That I get from the 
daily papers and that I do not get in 
TIME any better nor in fact as well. What 
makes TIME attractive to its readers is 
the gently “snappy” way in which its 
items are written and its pose of sophisti- 
cation, knowingness and slight derisiveness 
which is now the fashion. To me, whose 
business it is to know what is _ taking 
place in the world, Time has nothing what- 
ever to offer, except the comments of its 
staff and they have not the faintest in- 
terest. I have seen the magazine now 
and then and have frequently found it 
inaccurate and occasionally badly biased, 
besides being silly in hopes of achieving 
the light touch. 

Doubtless there are people lazy in mind 


*The Washington Post, whose editors 
(according to Secretary MacNider) ‘“‘re- 
fuse to publish or answer letters of con- 
tradiction or correction.”—Eb, 


who find Time useful, but nobody who 
thinks for himself ought to waste his time 
on it when there is a good paper to read. 
This for your information. 

THEODORE CLARKE SMITH 


Williamstown, Mass, 


Praise 
Sirs: 
One day in the summer of ‘23 I 


approached the news counter at the Mother 
Chautauqua on Lake Chautauqua. “What 
are you wishing this morning?” said the 
courteous clerk. “I am wishing for what 
you cannot supply. I am wishing for a 


current News Sheet which will give me 
the news, briefly, concisely and _tersely, 
without confusing comments. But, speak- 


ing in the language of the man who stood 
looking at a giraffe: “Thur ain’t no sich 
animal.’’’ “Pardon me,” said the efficient 
young clerk, “‘but there is—here it is,”’ and he 
handed me Time. I returned to the cot- 
tage veranda and although Bishop Brent 
was valiantly extolling the League of Na- 
tions in the nearby Amphitheatre, I read 
that copy of Time from the upper left 
hand corner to the lower right hand one 
(there were no _ advertisements’ then*). 
After which, I “took my pen in hand” 
and sent in my subscription. Since then, 
I have brought it to the attention of my 
club women and other friends, many of 
whom are now subscribers. Your news- 
magazine satisfies a long-felt want. You 
have the ability to inject a human interest 
into the dry current. event-items. You 
present the characters who are in the lime- 
light as real sentient, breathing entities 


instead of sort of automatons. You have 
us acquainted, we know them, and are 
personally interested in them. Time has 


many virtues but I wish to speak particu- 
larly of your piquant, picturesque, poetical 
handling of our somewhat prosaic mother 
tongue. I think your ability in this line 
reached its climax in your issue of Nov. 16, 
p. 20, col. 3, when you say, “The thunder 
that darkly strode from the organ pipes 
.... ” Ah! that I might have been there 
to see! Weird, mystic shapes, tremulous, 
vibrant, sonorous, which “strode” with in- 
tangible form down the dim cathedral aisles. 
Why, friends, I am 77 years old and I 
haven’t had such a thrill (literary thrill) 
since, at the age of ten, I read about “an 
arm clothed in samite—mystic, wonderful!’’ 
Joking aside, please do not let carping 
critics persuade you to change or abandon 
your charming diction: Why not clothe 
commonplace details with beautiful lan- 
guage? Keep up the good work, and if there 
are any more organ tones which darkly 
stride, strode, stridden or have strode down 
cathedral aisles, be sure and tell us about it. 


LOUISE L. PHILLIPS 


North East, Pa, 
s 8 @ 
Blame 
Sirs: 


Have been reading Time for the period 
of three months, and have always recom- 
mended it as educational, clean, non- 
political and unprejudiced. 

Your item entitled ‘‘At Rome,” Dec. 28 
issue, p. 18, causes me. to take back the 
credit I gave TIME and list it as an uncalled 
for agitation of literature or as the saying 
goes, good for one—bad for another. 

Your press representative on this article 
is either unsound or miserably incompetent 
at his occupation, and if neither of these, 
I must say that he carries a_ certain 
amount of prejudice which is plainly ob- 
served in this article. 

And for Time, hereafter I don’t think 
I'll find time to waste on it. 

Your representative I suggest should 


*A misstatement; Time has always car- 
ried advertisements.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 


Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 


Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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be given a position out in Hollywood 
writing scenarios or comedies for Charlie 
Chaplin. 

I am a Catholic with malice toward none 
and a good word for all; was not born 
of hatred and can never be induced to 


possess it. 
JOSEPH C. BENGEL 
Jeannette, Pa. 


The editors have re-read the 
item entitled “At Rome.” They 
can find in it nothing that they 
consider unfair. No affront was 
intended.— Eb. 


Blease Praised 


Sirs: 

...A prohibition talk by Mr. Coleman 
L. Blease, which appeared in the Dec. 28 
issue, p. 9, col. 2, filled my heart with 
Joy to read such splendid talk on the 
prohibition law. Mr. Blease stated that 
he intends to see the Government enforce 
prohibition on all persons in the country, 
whether they are foreigners or not. Then 
he stated that if we can get along without 
liquor, so can the envoys. 

I must agree with Mr. Blease in this 
statement, and I am _ sure that every 
true-dry American will agree, because it’s 
too much of throwing a brick and hiding 
hands throughout this country in the pro- 
hibition law (especially in the South). 

Since liquor has been voted out of this 
country, times have been better and the 
death rates lower, and I am sure it has 
helped our country in every way. So I 
am not a drinker and never have been, and 
I can clearly say that I am proud of 
the dry law and hope it will remain thus 
forever, especially until flowers are planted 
on my grave. 

I hope the editors will find space to 
print these few lines. 

ISAAC JONES-STORY- WRITER 

Lake Providence, La. 


Wants More Science 


Sirs: 

I am generally pleased with the new 
paper and think I am making a good ex- 
change for the Digest, which is more 
biased as well as bulky. I particularly 
like your serene reaction to criticism, and 
must register approval of the fault found 
with your stress on pugilism among sports. 
What I miss is anything in the shape of 
a science column. Why not make the 
merest mention and untechnically of such 
pregnant improvements as the Spanish 
wingless airplane now under British tests? 
The Farnsborough authorities think it the 
longest step in aviation since the Wrights 
and it seems fairly revolutionary in _ its 
promise. Or such items as Science Service 
of this city (conducted by that scientific 
and literary master, E. E. Slosson, for- 
merely of the Independent) is made up 
of? Steps in medicinal and sanitary re- 
search tending to prolong the span of life, 
etc, ? 

Have you noticed the Britten bill for 
metric measures? What can have more 
general interest than this, both as a com- 
mercial and an _ international peace _ in- 
strument ? 


S. J. MACFARREN 

Washington, D. C. 

The wingless airplane and the 
Britten bill are excellent subjects, 
well meriting exposition — which 
og will get in an early issue.— 
D. 


“Well Gleaned Science” 


Sirs: 
I am always greatly interested in your 
column under heading of “Science.” It 


seems to me to be very complete and 
well gleaned. From what sources do you 
obtain your paragraphs under this head 
and what publication on science and in- 
vention would you recommend to _ the 
general reader? 
LAURENCE R. GUTHRIE 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
Editor 


_ Trme’s Science gleans 
Items from the lay and technical 
press of the world and from ori- 


a 
Pag 
Y 


“A cuk above the ordinary” 


IF, LIKE MOST MEN, your taste runs to 
Turkish Blend cigarettes and you are 


seeking ofle a cut above the ordinary 


because of the finer grades of tobacco 


it Containg, then learn from. Fatima what 


a whale ofja difference just a few cents make 





WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


ginal sources. In T1IMe’s opinion 
the best publication on science and 
invention is Science Service (men- 
tioned in the letter’ directly 
preceding Subscriber Guthrie’s). Dr. 
Slosson’s office is at No. 2101 B 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.—Eb. 


Few Longhorns 


Sirs: 

Aren’t you ashamed to speak of Texas’ 
pride in longhorns! Is it possible that you 
believe that there are longhorns in _ this 
state? I doubt seriously if you could find 
a dozen within our borders. San Angelo 
is in the heart of the cattle country and I 
haven’t seen any in more than ten years— 
probably twenty. 

Rost. T. NEILL 

San Angelo, Tex. 


Subscriber Neill is undoubtedly 
right. The longhorns were descend- 
ants of cattle brought in by the 
Spaniards. They were not of much 
use except for their hides, but they 





prevailed until the ranges began 
to be fenced along in the ’80s and 
"90s. Then the white-faced Here 
fords came in. You see them in 
western movies now even when the 
period calls for longhorns.—Eb. 


Motor Ships 


Sirs: 

I have read with interest your issue 
for Dec. 14, particularly the article regard- 
ing the arrival in New York of the Motor 
Ship Gripsholm, p. 18, SCIENCE. 

May I correct your statement that the 
Gripsholm is the first motor ship to cross 
the Atlantic. The first large direct oil- 
burning, motor-driven passenger liner to 
cross the Atlantic was the R. M. M. S. 
Aorangi belonging to the Union Steam 
Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. This vessel 
was built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
Yards at Glasgow, Scotland, and sailed from 
Southampton Jan. 2, 1925, on her “‘maiden” 
voyage to Vancouver, B. C., calling at 
Kingston (Jamaica), Colon, Balboa, San 
Pedro and San Francisco. 


M. H. GREEN 
San Francisco, Calif. 











ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 










Radio 1s meant to be heard 


—not necessarily seen 





Model H, with 9’ flexible 
cord, $22 





M ode! 20 Compact, includ- 
ing battery cable, but with- 
out tubes, $80 


Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies west, and 
in Canada 





EverySundayEvening 
The Atwater Kent Ra 

dio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and con- 
cert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 
9.15 Eastern Time, 8.15 
Central ‘Time, through 


WEAP ..2+-. New York 
WJAR .... Providence 
WEEI . 2.2.20 Boston 
WCAP ... . Washington 
WSAI .... Cincinnati 
wecco .. . Min.-St, Paul 
WEAR ..... Cleveland 
WFI . +. Philadelphia 
vol | alternating 
WCAE .... Pittsburgh 
PL sae.» a4 Buffalo 
Woc ..... Davenport 
WTAG .... Worcester 
KSD ...es0 St. Louis 


WW), .+++0-+ Detroit 
WLIB. «6+. ++ Chicago 


No longer than a row of a 
dozen books, no higher than 
your fountain pen, light enough 
to be carried on one hand— 
that’s the Atwater Kent Model 
20 Compact. 

It is the Receiving Set of 
tomorrow, here today. It has 
all the power in half the space. 

It is only 6% inches high 
and 193, inches long. Itis right 
in step with the modern trend 
of saving space. You can put 
it anywhere—on a small table, 


In the home of REx 
Bgacn, the author, you will 
find the Atwater Kent Model 
20 Compact Receiving Set and 
the Model H Radic Speaker. 


beside your favorite arm-chair, 
among your books and flowers 
and magazines; no new furni- 
ture is needed. 

For any room, in any home 
—for beauty, convenience and 
efficiency —you can do no bet- 
ter than to select the receiving 
set so satisfying in so many 
homes—the Model 20 Com- 
pact. 


See it—hear it at any store 
where Atwater Kent Radio is 
sold—today. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MFG.CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4752 Wissanickon Avé., PHILADELPHIA 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ Before Congress reassembled, 
the President was busy seeing mem- 
bers of that body. Senator Borah 
was with him one night for dinner. 
Senator Smoot dropped in with 
friends. Others came to see, to 
urge or to inquire. 

qa Mrs. John B. Henderson, so- 
ciety leader in the Capital, recently 
looked upon modern fashions and 
found them bad, especially the 
skirts. Skirts should be ankle 
length she opined, and told it to 
the newspapers. An_ enterprising 
reporter went back to her for more 
opinions on account of certain in- 
formation which he had: Mrs. 
Coolidge’s skirts hang seven to 
ten inches from the ground. 

Mrs. Henderson was pained, ex- 
claimed: “Let’s not pass judgment 
on her. I think she dresses very 
properly, and if all women fol- 
lowed her style the country would 
be better off. Mrs. Coolidge is a 
woman of tremendous common 
sense. I have not seen her in all 
types of costume, but I have never 
seen her when her dress was not 
correct in every respect.” 

@ Major Coupal, White House 
physician, examined the President 
and pronounced him fit for the 
hard manual labor of the annual 
New Year’s reception. 

qa At 11:00 a.m. on New Year’s 
day, President and Mrs. Coolidge 
entered the Blue Room of the 
White House and began to shake 
hands with the members of the 
Cabinet, the Director of the Budget, 
the diplomatic corps headed by 
its dean, Don Juan Riano y Gayan- 
gos, Ambassador from Spain, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court and 
subordinate judges, Senators and 
Representatives, officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, patriotic or- 
ganizations and plain citizens to 
the number of 3,130.* Secretary 





*The maximum attendance at a New 
Year’s reception was at Roosevelt’s last— 
over 10,000. In 1922 President Harding 
had 6,500 and got a swollen hand, while 
Mrs. Harding wore out three pairs of kid 
gloves. President and Mrs. Coolidge had 
4,890 guests in 1924, and 3,900 last year. 
George and Martha Washington inaugurated 
the New Year's reception (for invited 
guests) in her Court at the Executive 
Mansion in Manhattan. Andrew Jackson 
first opened the reception to the public. 








of Labor and Mrs. Davis, Mrs. 
Hoover and Mrs. Sargent were the 
only members of the Cabinet circle 
not present. In slightly more than 
three hours the ordeal of the Pres- 
ident and his lady was past. 


@ The President’s father, having 
lost the use of one leg (TIME, Jan. 
4), suffered the loss of the use of 
the other. His condition was pro- 
nounced comfortable, not critical, 
but it was feared that he might 
not regain the use of his nether 
limbs. 
@ Among recent visitors at the 
White House were three college 
boys from Dartmouth, the son of 
Congressman Louis T. McFadden 
of Pennsylvania, FE. J. Duffy, editor 
of the Daily Dartmouth, and A. J. 
Oberlander, potent halfback. 
@ The President sent to Congress 
a request for an appropriation of 
$50,000 to enable U. S. representa- 
tives to attend a meeting prelimi- 
nary to a Disarmament Conference 
to be called by the League of Na- 
tions (TIME, Jan. 4). He declared: 
“The general policy of this Gov- 
ernment in favor of disarmament 
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and limitation of armament cannot 
be emphasized too frequently. In 
accordance with that policy any 
measure having a tendency to bring 
about these results should receive 
our sympathy and support... . 

“It is quite sufficient to note at 
this stage that the United States 
is merely invited to participate in 
a preliminary inquiry which may 
prepare the way for steps of a 
more definite and formal nature. 

“Whether the condition and cir- 
cumstances will prove such as to 
make it desirable for the United 
States to attend any conference or 
conferences which may eventually 
take place as a result of the labors 
of a preparatory commission or 
otherwise is a question which need 
not now be considered... . 

“Participation in the work of the 
preparatory commission involves no 
commitment with respect to attend- 
ance upon any _ conference or 
conferences, and the attitude of 
this government in that regard can- 
not be defined in advance of the 
calling of such meeting.” 


TARIFF 
Reopened 


The question of high or low tariff, 
long a battleground between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, has in re- 
cent years lost some of its pristine 
vigor. The Republicans have ig- 
nored the high tariff except for per- 
functory eulogies. The Democrats 
have used it chiefly as a handy mis- 
sile for occasional flings at their 
opponents. 

But agrarian dissatisfaction has 
recently forced it to the front, re- 
opening the issue with something of 
the former bitterness. The high 
tariff was belabored last week at 
a tariff conference called by the 
Farmers’ National Council in Wash- 
ington, at a joint meeting of the 
American Economic Association and 
the American Farm Economic As- 
sociation in Manhattan and at a 
meeting of the People’s Reconstruc- 
tion League in the Capital. 

From a political standpoint the 
farmers’ tariff argument is more of 
a threat than an actual proposal. 
The Administration does not want 
the tariff question opened, and by 
eontrol of Congress it can probably 
prevent a new tariff bill. But the 
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Administration cannot prevent the 
farmers from opening anew the 
tariff fight—a fight in which the 
Democrats are eager to take part. 

Last week the onslaught on the 
tariff law began. Senator Capper 
(Republican) declared outright that 
it must be modified to benefit the 
farmer. Senator Wheeler, Repre- 
sentative Rainey, ex-Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts (Demo- 
crats) joined the fray for lower 
tariffs. And in its midst complaints 
against the tariff law per se were 
made by others. Dr. F. W. Taussig 
of Harvard, the first Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, an eminent 
economist and writer, attacked the 
use of the Commission for partisan 
purpose. He told a gathering of 
economists in Manhattan: “The 
temptation will always be present 
to use it as an instrument for sup- 
porting and carrying out a given 
policy—one of high duties or of low 
ones, of protection or free trade. 

“The endeavor seems to have been 
to make it not an organization for 
unbiased inquiry on the facts, but 
one for preparing such recommen- 
dations as are known in advance 
to be acceptable to the party and 
the Administration in power.” 

And E. P. Costigan, a member 
of the Tariff Commission not in 
sympathy with Administration pol- 
icies, openly advocated a Congres- 
sional investigation of the Com- 
mission. 

In his speech in Chicago, last 
month, the President tried to show 
that farmers have not suffered 
from the present tariff. But his 
figures have been attacked... He 
said that the articles bought by 
farmers paid very little tariff, but 
the answer was made by those who 
argued last week, that the tariff 
tends to increase the general level 
of prices, and what the tariff costs 
the farmer cannot be gauged alone 
by the commodities on which he 
pays duty. 

So the question of tariff rates 
was opened again, if not for action 
at least for free discussion. 


FARMERS 
An Issue Born 


With the reopening of Congress, 
political observers began to look 
one at another, questioning eye to 
questioning eye, and ask, “Hasn’t 
the question of the dominant politi- 
cal issue during the coming year 
been settled during the holidays?” 

They wanted to answer “Yes,” 
but their respect for their reputa- 
tions kept them from committing 
themselves. What they were strong- 
ly inclined to believe was that the 
problem of surplus agricultural 
products and consequent low re- 
turns to farmers had become pre- 
dominant. Already that issue has 
involved the dormant tariff issue. 


It may involve other issues. It 
may affect the whole legislative 
program in Congress through log- 
rolling by the farm bloc. It is like- 
ly to be an important factor in the 
Congressional elections next fall. 
Its influence may go even further. 

The Trouble. All issues arise 
from somebody’s trouble. This is- 
sue arises out of financial misfor- 
tune in farming communities. It 
centres for the present in Iowa: 
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the price of corn, bank failures, 
ete.—the entire round of agricul- 
tural depression, The leaders of 
the issue-makers are Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas and Representative 
Dickinson of Iowa, both Republi- 
cans, champions in the two Houses 
of Congress of a rapidly reviving 
farm bloc. 

In Iowa a farm meeting called 
by bankers passed resolutions call- 
ing for disposal of surplus crops 
through a government organiza- 
tion. All thirteen Iowa Representa- 
tives in Congress were present at 
the meeting. Representative Dick- 
inson announced the preparation of 
a bill creating a Farm Commis- 
sion to aid private organizations 
to dispose of surpluses of various 
crops, lending them Government 
money. Senator Capper worked on 
a bill for an export corporation 
also to be aided by Government 
funds. 

Conflict of Principle. The Ad- 
ministration classes this sort of 
proposition loosely as price fixing 
(TIME, Jan. 4), holds that it will 
not benefit the farmers permanent- 
ly, holds that somebody will have to 
stand a great financial loss—and 
does not want the Government to 
be the loser. Whether or not these 


measures would leave the Govern- 
ment to pay the bill depends on 
their details—not yet announced 
by Messrs. Capper and Dickinson. 
Whether the Administration would 
permit private organizations to take 
a risk which they regard as un- 
sound for the Government to as- 
sume, is a matter of policy not an- 
nounced by Messrs. Coolidge, Jar- 
dine and Hoover. 

Administration Attitude. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine is do- 
ing all he can to placate the farm- 
ers. Within a few days he is to 
confer in Washington with farm 
editors, with farm leaders of note 
(Frank O. Lowden, Aaron Shapiro, 
Sam Thompson), with a conference 
of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. Some of the supporters of 
the Administration’s position blame 
Iowa’s troubles largely on Iowa’s 
banks. Iowa normally feeds about 
four fifths of her corn to hogs. Last 
year the corn crop was small, and 
Iowa farmers sold many hogs, pre- 
sumably under bankers’ advice. This 
year the corn crop is large. That 
of itself tends to lower the price. 
The quality of the crop is poor, 
which tends to lower the price fur- 
ther. And since there are fewer 
hogs, more than the usual propor- 
tion of the corn crop is forced on 
the market, lowering the price still 
further. The argument is that the 
bankers gave bad advice last year. 
Moreover, the argument goes on, 
Iowa has 1,625 banks ana 2,500,000 
people—one bank to every 300 fam- 
ilies—too many banks, hence weak 
banks, hence more trouble in a 
bad year. 

Farm Attitude. The farmers an- 
swer in effect that these consider- 
ations are not fundamental. Be- 
cause of our protective tariff, all 
we buy is high priced. Because we 
have a crop surplus, the prices of 
what we sell are determined by for- 
eign prices. We buy expensively 
and sell cheaply. 

From this argument pressure for 
lower tariffs again comes into the 
controversy. (See TARIFF.) 

Three Avenues. There are three 
ways of going about a solution of 
the farmers’ difficulties: 

1) To go about price fixing or 
its equivalent—some sort of ex- 
port device to get rid of the farm 
surplus—the proposal of the farm 
bloc. They argue that prices are 
low because all the farm produce 
in which there is a surplus is sold 
at European prices. They say let 
a barrier be put up to maintain 
a high price in the domestic mar- 
ket, and take a loss if necessary 
on the surplus sold abroad. To 
this the Administration answers: 
If the farmers profit on their prod- 
uct, they will produce more; the 
surplus will grow larger until the 
loss on the surplus will eat up the 
domestic profit. 

2) To reduce the tariff by bring- 
ing down the level of domestic 
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prices until the farmer can buy at 
prices in proportion to what he 
sells. To this proposal the Admin- 
istration and industry in general, 
object vigorously—they do not want 
the price level torn down. 

8) To go about direct restriction 
of farm production—to get rid 
of the problem of the surplus by 
getting rid of the surplus. There 
are practical difficulties in the 
way of such procedure, although 
they might perhaps be overcome. It 
might lead to foreign ill-will and 
would look a bit inconsistent in the 
face of U. S. protest against Brit- 
ish restriction on rubber produc- 
tion (TIME, Jan. 4). This third 
avenue is apparently not being 
forcibly suggested by any group, 
altheugh the Department of Agri- 
culture hinted at it in a report on 
1924 crops last week: 

“Potatoes, with a 7% cut in acre- 
age, a 24% smaller production, but 
a gross crop value about 2% times 
that of 1924, give an inkling of 
what ultimate curtailment on the 
farms might mean.” 

The Future. Farm depression as 
an issue depends 1) on future U. S. 
crops and the world trend of prices; 
2) on whether the Administration 
can find some proposal satisfac- 
tory to the farm bloc without agree- 
ing to either or both of their de- 
mands—“price fixing” or tariff re- 
duction. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Shenandoah Report 


In 48 findings of fact and 36 
statements of opinion, the Naval 
Court of Inquiry headed by Rear 
Admiral Hilary P. Jones last week 
summarized its investigation of the 
loss of the dirigible Shenandoah. 
Excerpts: 

General: “The Shenandoah rep- 
resented the best practices in de- 
sign and construction at the period 
of its building. 

“The proportionately greater 
weight for structure and fittings 
of the Shenandoah resulted in in- 
creased strength. 

“The damage to the Shenandoah 
due to breaking away from the 
Lakehurst mooring mast was fully 
repaired and no loss of strength 
ensued as a result thereof. 

“The officers and crew of the 
Shenandoah were skilled and com- 
petent operators of rigid airships. 

“The operation of rigid airships 
over land, as well as over the sea, 
is a proper and powerful function 
of the Navy.” 

Objection to the Flight: “The 
commanding officer of the Shenan- 
doah was fully consulted and given 
every opportunity to state his views 
in regard to the midwest flight. 

“The commanding officer of the 
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Shenandoah did not at any time ex- 
press opposition to or any reluc- 
tance in undertaking the flight 
beginning Sept. 2 on the ground of 
possible adverse weather  condi- 
tions.” 

Object of the Flight: “The object 
of the midwest flight was three- 
fold, viz.: to test the mooring mast 
at Detroit, to continue training of 
personnel and to comply with many 
requests received from citizens of 
that section of the country that 
such a flight be made. 

“While recognizing the propriety 
and necessity of the legally consti- 
tuted authorities in the naval serv- 
ice being the sole judges of the suf- 
ficiency of the reasons actuating all 
orders to naval craft, and further 
recognizing that the practice of or- 
dering movements of naval vessels 
for the purpose of complying with 
public requests is in accord with 
long-established custom, it is consid- 
ered that such movements should 
be limited to essentially naval and 
military operations in so far as pos- 
sible, especially in the case of new 
and experimental types.” 

Use of Parachutes: “The Court 
concurs in the opinions of all qual- 
ified experts in the operation of 
rigid airships who appeared before 
it, that the wearing of the present 
type of parachutes would add to 
the general risks and hazards of 
handling such ships due to their in- 
terference, especially in emergen- 
cies, with the quick and efficient 
performance of duty by the person- 
nel. The Court is, therefore, of the 
opinion that the judgment of the 
commanding officer in regard to 
carrying parachutes was sound.” 

Cause of Destruction: “The final 
destruction of the ship was due 


primarily to large, unbalanced, ex- 
ternal, aerodynamic forces arising 
from high velocity air currents. 
Whether the ship, if entirely in- 
tact and undamaged, would have 
broken under the forces existing, 
or whether prior minor damage due 
to gas pressure was a determining 
factor in the final break-up, are 
matters which this Court is unable 
definitely to determine. 


“The change resulting in a reduc- 
tion of the number of gas valves 
was inadvisable. The initiation and 
urging of this change by the com- 
manding officer of the Shenandoah, 
the recommendation for its approv- 


al by the commanding officer of the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, and 


its final approval as an experiment- 
al installation by direction of the 
Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics ap- 
pear, in the light of subsequent 
events, to have been errors of judg- 
ment, but were arrived at after full 
and careful consideration by the 
most expert officers of the Navy in 
the operation and design of rigid 
airships, and do not in any way 
involve negligence or culpability.” 

Responsibility for the Accident: 
“It may be accepted in the case of 
the loss of any craft at a certain 
place at a certain time that any 
change of action on the part of any 
individual directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the movement of such 
craft might have avoided such loss. 
In this sense, and in this sense only, 
can allegations of direct or indirect 
individual responsibility for the loss 
of the Shenandoah and the loss of 
oe consequent thereon be support- 
e , 


The one recommendation made by 
the Court: “That no further pro- 
ceedings be had in the matter.” 

The report has yet to be ap- 
proved by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur before it becomes. final. 
Some ardent supporters of Colonel 
Mitchell called it a “whitewash- 
ing.” Mrs. Lansdowne, widow of 
the commander of the Shenandoah, 
read the findings of the Court and 
then is alleged to have told a re- 
porter: 

“They have cleared my husband, 
and they have lifted all shadow of 
blame from everyone else connected 
with the flight. I am glad. 

“After all, it was only to insure 
such an exoneration of my hus- 
band’s memory that I ever spoke. 

“The Court has done this, and my 
bitterness and any blame I may 
have expressed in the past are miti- 
gated. Zach’s record is cleared. 
That is all I sought in the con- 
troversy which arose. As far as I 
am concerned the book is closed, 
and the last line of it is a vindica- 
tion of my husband. I can rest 
now. 

“I do feel justified, however, in 
having spoken.” 
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COAL 
Markle’ s. Conference 


The anthracite mining strike last 
week passed its fourth month. The 
158,000 miners are estimated to 
have lost more than $100,000,000 
in pay. The operators have lost 
four months’ operating profits. Last 
summer the operators and miners 
tried to come to an agreement; the 
negotiations failed and were broken 
off before Sept. 1, when the strike 
began. 

Although outsiders made efforts 
to effect an agreement, the opera- 
tors and miners did not meet again 
in conference to settle the strike 
until last week. Then on the call 
of Alvan Markle, Chairman of the 
joint negotiators for miners and 
operators, the representatives of the 
two factions met face to face once 
more. x 

In the Union League Club in 
Manhattan, the staid rendezvous of 
successful business men, who look 
out with satisfaction on Fifth Ave. 
traffic coming up the hill from 
the south and going on to 42nd 
St., three blocks away, miners and 
operators met again after four 
months. 

Mr. Markle told them why he had 
called them together again. He 
had a plan for their consideration: 

1) That the miners go to work 
at their previous wages to Sept. 
1, 1926. 

2) That there be an agreement 
to have no strikes for ten years 
after that date. 

3) That a fact-finding commit- 
tee be appointed consisting of nine 
members—three miners, three op- 
erators and three representatives of 
the public appointed by President 
Coolidge. 

4) That the three representa- 
tives of the public shall employ 
certified public accountants to go 
over the books of the operators 
to determine what wages may just- 
ly be paid, and then to make pub- 
lic a report. 

5) That, on the basis of this 
report, the three representatives of 
the miners and three operators 
shall in June of every year, set out 
to determine wages, working condi- 
tions, etc., for the year beginning 
the September following. 

6) That if the three miners and 
three operators do not agree within 
60 days, then the three representa- 
tives of the public shall be allowed 
to vote, and the majority of the 
entire nine members shall decide 
disputed points. 

7) That if in any year an 
agreement has not been made by 
Sept. 1, operations shall continue 
uninterrupted, and any subsequent 
agreement shall be retroactive. 

This proposal was hardly off the 
tip of Mr. Markle’s tongue when ar- 
gument began. The operators were 
generally favorable to the plan al- 
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though it required opening their 
books. The miners were favorable 
on most of the points, but declared 
that in its main features the plan 
was arbitration and they remain 
resolutely opposed to arbitration in 
any form. 

The miners put forward the plan 
offered by Governor Pinchot (TIME, 
Dec. 7); to this the operators 
were as strongly opposed because 
it granted the “check-off.” 

For two days the debate was 
fierce, and little was accomplished 
except agreement on some minor 
points. On the second day the de- 
bate was so bitter that it was not 
until late in the evening that the 
two sides were able to agree even 
on the usual statement of what had 
taken place (the meetings are se- 
cret). 

The miners had offered to make 
a two and one-half or a five year 
contract on definite terms, but 
would not hear of arbitration. The 
operators were equally intent on 
securing an arrangement w>der 
which there would be no strikes 
for a long period—as near a per- 
manent settlement as possibiec, with 
automatic means of adjustment as 
conditions changed. 

Neither side would yield a point. 
At the end of the two days almost 
no ground had been gained. A four 
days’ adjournment was taken, the 
meeting to continue. 

In Washington there was little 
hope of a prompt settlement, but 
some hope of settlement within a 
month. In Wall Street coal stocks 
rose—indicating that a resumption 
of operations was expected. Ruv- 
mors began to circulate that if the 
present negotiations failed, some of 
the operators would attempt to 
open their mines on a non-union 
basis, 


TAXATION 
Refunds 


Secretary Mellon gave the Ways 
and Means Committee an account- 
ing of $151,885,415 in refunds for 
overcollections in taxes. The re- 
funds were for the year July, 1924, 
to June, 1925. Of the total, $17,- 
777,642 was because of the 25% flat 
tax rebate granted a year and a 
half ago. Those receiving substan- 
tial refunds were: 














California Wine  Co.rcccccsscrsrssrerees $1,050,410 
Pennsylvania Coal Corserscerssssseere 1,041,019 
John D. Rockefeller 457,370 
Andrew W. Mellon 404,871 
William Wrigley Ir. c..cccccsscssssssres 37,056 
Thomas W. Lamont 9,710 
Frank Woolworth Estate ” 66,359 
T. Jefferson Coolidge Estate........ 762,070 
British-American Tobacco Co...... 299,410 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt Estate ........ 12,800 
Vacuum Oil  Cod.eccccccorccscccssoes 121,755 
Minnie Maddern Kiske 188 
Corn Products Refining Co.. 176,922 
Stewart Speedometer Co...... 124,616 
Chevrolet Motor Co.  ssvscsrssrsrsrsseereee 110,118 
Buick Motor Co.  sssssossserrsersses evoncacee 147,217 
Joseph C. Grew  ssssssorssossrseses 2,167 





NEGROES 
Lynchings 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People an- 
nounced that the lynchings of 1925 
totaled 18. The Tuskegee Institute 
listed only 16 lynchings for 1925 in 
a similar announcement. The num- 
ber of lynchings as reported by the 
N. A. A. C. P. for 1924 was 16. 
Accepting either figure for 1925, 
the change is small. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Wheeler Again 

Senator Burton Kendall Wheeler 
of Montana, Democrat, ticket mate 
of the late Progressive candidate 
for President, Senator LaF ollette, 
was last week freed of a legal 
charge. A Justice of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court quashed 
an indictment against him. 

At the time when Mr. Wheeler 
was hot on the heels of Harry 
Micajah Daugherty, Attorney Gen- 
eral, an indictment was _ brought 
against him for illegally accepting 
a fee from an oil man. The charge 
was tried and Wheeler was_ ac- 
quitted in Montana last spring. 
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Later, when Harlan Fiske Stone 
was Attorney General, another in- 


dictment was secured against 
Wheeler. This indictment was last 
week voided when Justice Bailey 


held it charged “no violation of the 
laws of the United States.” Un- 
less an appeal is taken, the Sen- 
ator is out of court for good on 
that account. 

Last week in the hour of his 
success Senator Wheeler reiterated 
his oft expressed opinion: 

“From the very outset this has 
been nothing but a case of political 
persecution in retaliation for my 
investigation of Harry Daugherty 
and the ‘Ohio gang’ in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The attempt of 
the Daugherty crowd to ‘get’ me 
started when I began the investiga- 
tion that, by the weight of public 
opinion, drove Daugherty out of 
public life.” 


In New York 


Last week a man got a job. He 


is a slender, witty young man of 44. 


He has had other jobs. Once he 
wrote songs, wrote “Will You Love 
Me in December as You Do in 
May?” He wrote it for a show 
that failed, but he married the un- 
derstudy of the leading lady, and 
the song made a hit; so his royal- 
ties were satisfactory. He had 
also a job with a subway company 
that did not build a subway. Then 
a very efficient political boss gave 
him a job in the state legislature, 
which he held for quite a time. 

Last week he got another. He 
did not get it by book learning, 
for he confesses that in all his 
life he has never read twelve books 
from cover to cover. Although he 
likes baseball, sits at the ringside 
at nearly all good prize fights, and 
is a confirmed first-nighter at the 
theatre, it is hardly likely that any 
of these specialties got him a job. 
Perhaps his neat way of dressing 
contributed. He is a natty dresser, 
likes rather a tight fit in his 
clothes, favors a green’ fabric with 
a white stripe, is given to wearing 
patent-leather shoes. 

The job he got pays $25,000 a 
year. Moreover it is a responsible 
position—Mayor of a great munici- 
pality. Its greatness can be meas- 
ured in a number of ways: in area 
314.75 square miles; in population 


5,873,356 inhabitants, 2,000,000 of 
them foreign born; in __ Italians, 
larger than Rome; in _ Irishmen, 


larger than Dublin; in Germans, 
larger than Bremen; in Jews, 10% 
of all those in the world; in tele- 
phones, more than in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and Leningrad com- 
bined; in annual pork consumption, 
450,000,000 lb.; in annual banana 
consumption, 435,000,000 Ib.; in an- 
nual onion consumption, 85,000,000 








lb.; in annual sugar consumption, 
525,000,000 lb.; in total annual food 
consumption, four and a half mil- 
lion tons. 

And little Jimmy Walker, who 
all his life has lived in only two 
houses down in Greenwich Village, 
came out of the New York Senate 
to rule over New York City, its 
Italians, its Irish, its Germans, its 
Jews, its telephones, its gourmands 
and many more. “Happy New Year,” 
said the city; “1926 will be differ- 
ent from 1925.” 

But 1925 was also different from 
1926. In both years a Democrat 
occupied the City Hall, which 
sprawls out in a little park at the 
foot of the Woolworth Building and 
gazes fondly through its front win- 
dows at a marble Hercules called 
Civic Virtue. 

In 1925 John F. Hylan sat in 
the Mayor’s chair—Hylan, onetime 
motorman on the L, which has its 
terminus across the square from 
the City Hall; Hylan, dubbed “Red 
Mike,” with his red hair only partly 
dimmed from sitting several years 
on a Judge’s bench; Hylan, whom 
all dailies except the Hearst papers 
made the butt of jokes and the 
target of civic invective; Hylan, 
from Brooklyn, who was never -a 
Tammany man although Tammany 
helped him to the mayoralty twice 
for a total of eight years; Hylan, 
who himself declared that he was 
persecuted by the traction “inter- 
ests” and volunteered to defend the 
populace from their “schemes.” 

On next to the last day of his 
term Mayor Hylan resigned in order 
to get a pension of $4,205.99 a year. 
He however went to his office next 
day while the President of the Board 
of Aldermen was technically Mayor. 
Then Mr..Hylan made his adieux to 
the City Hall. For 30 days, he said, 
he would rest and consider, then he 
would announce what his future 
would be. At the inauguration of 
Mayor Walker, speaking by invita- 
tion, he said: 

“T recalled this morning the three 
happiest days of my life. 

“The first was the day on which 
I led the prettiest little country 
lassie in a hamlet up-State to the 
altar and we were married. 

“The second was Jan. 1, 1918, 
when I was inducted into the office 
of Mayor of the greatest city. 

“The third was the day on which 
the great responsibility that a 
Mayor must assume was ended, and 
that is practically today. 

“IT want to take this opportunity 
to thank the people of the city for 
their support and for the confidence 
they have shown in me during the 
eight long years I have been in 
office. 

“T want to compliment the Mayor 
of this city for continuing in office 
some of the commissioners who 
served during my term as Mayor. 
They are capable and experienced 
men, and, I am sure, will render 
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valuable service to the city and the 
new Administration. 

“I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
Mayor, on having so many friends 
present. As I look about me, I 
remember some of their faces on 
Jan. 1, 1918, and again on Jan. 1, 
1922. 

“Other times may come. Other 
Mayors have been elected to this 
high and important office and other 
Mayors will be elected to this great 
office, but never will any Mayor en- 
deavor to serve the people more 
than I have tried to serve the 
people during the eight long years 
that I have been Mayor. 

“I have been 100% loyal to the 
people of this city. I have been 
100% loyal to my party. I have 
been 100% loyal to my friends.” 

Then he stepped off the stage. 


The induction of Mr. Walker was 
gradual. He took the oath of 
office three days in advance in order 
that there might be no hiatus in 
the mayoralty (his term techni- 
cally began on the stroke of 12:00 
on New Year’s Eve). The cere- 
mony was attended by some 200 
friends. The mayor elect was an 
hour and a half late for the cere- 
mony because he had been attending 
a funeral. 

Almost twelve hours after he had 
legally become Mayor, Jimmy 
Walker, dapper and _ = swagger, 
descended from his car in front of 
the City Hall. The crowd was 
tremendous. As it surged around 
him he grinned: “Let me in, I 
want to go to work.” Every room 
in the building was crowded. In 
one of the largest, crowded with 
700 or 800 people, Mayor Walker 
took the oath a second time, then 
Mr. Hylan spoke. When he had 
done, the Mayor spoke, saying: “I, 
too, Judge Hylan, am very happy 
today.” Then he began to read 
his prepared address. Before he 
finished a woman fainted in the 
crush. He stopped reading and 
said: “That is the substance of my 
message today. My address has 
been given to the papers and you 
can read it there.” He administered 
the oath of office to his Secretary 
and to the Assistant to the Mayor, 
then he closed the ceremony: 

“T understand now that there is 
some serious swearing to be done, 
but that will take place in the 
Mayor’s office. Will all those gen- 
tlemen who have so kindly and 
patriotically consented to assist the 
new administration make their way 
to the floor below?” 

The crowd drowned him out with 
laughter. On the floor below he 
swore in some 30 members of his 
Administration and shook hands, 
grinning, for several hours. Finally 
he drove away to stop at an under- 
taker’s to pay his respects at the 
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bier of a friend’s mother before 
going to his New Year’s dinner. 


So New York City had its first 
glimpse of its new administration 
and began to note down its im- 
pressions: 

1) The Administration is Tam- 
many through and through—not 
the old Tammany which gained 
such a bad name, nor the pseudo- 
Tammany of Hylan—but the “new 
Tammany” of Al Smith, Olvany 
and natty Jimmy Walker. 

2) Walker is apparently intent 
on throwing out partisanship from 
certain parts of the city govern- 
ment. His appointments for Police 
Commissioner, Health Commissioner, 
and Commissioner of Plants and 
Structures were considered to be 
made on the basis of qualifications, 
with politics only as a minor con- 
sideration. It was announced in 
advance that the Health Commis- 
sioner would not be _ appointed 
without the approval of the 
Academy of Medicine. In a part 
of his address which he did not 
read, Mayor Walker promised: 

“It is my intention, as soon as 
conditions will permit, to ask men 
and women best qualified by experi- 
ence and training to give their 
unselfish service to the development 
of a city plan based upon a scien- 
tific survey of the city, looking 
forward to a_ simplification of 
government machinery and_ the 
elimination of duplicate effort—a 
comprehensive city plan to which 
this city may grow in the future.” 

What was considered one of 
the Mayor’s best appointments 
was the naming of George V. Mc- 
Laughlin. as Police Commissioner. 
Mr. McLaughlin had been Superin- 
tendent of State banks. He is not 
a. Tammany man, has held office 
under both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. A six-foot, 207-lb., muscular 
man, his type is indicated by the 
story of his first appearance at 
Police Headquarters—the day before 
he took office: 

He went up the steps two at a 
time, and entered the elevator be- 
fore the policemen chatting in the 
lobby had recognized him. “Where 
is the Police Commissioner’s office?” 
He was let out at the second floor, 
“strode vigorously” down a _ long 
corridor, “pushed aside a heavy 
door,” and went into the Commis- 
sioner’s office beyond. He stayed 
with his predecessor 17 minutes, 
and. strode _ out. Photographers 
were waiting for him. “Will you 
pose?” He hesitated, nodded. “Make 
it snappy now!” Reporters began 
to ask questions: “Have you been 
sworn in as Police Commissioner?” 
“No, I have not.” “Will you be 
here tomorrow?” “Yes.” He hurried 
down the stairs with a policeman 
chasing him. In the street the 


policeman caught up: “Mr. Com- 
missioner, 


won’t you use your 


Department car?” “No.” He hurried 
to a taxi cab. “I’m waiting for 
another fare,” said the driver. A 
detective whispered to him, “That’s 
the new Police Commissioner.” The 
driver changed his mind; of went 
the cab with Mr. McLaughlin. 

He commands a small army of 
14,000 men. 


In Philadelphia 


Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus burst 
the air, the Grand Union Cam- 
bridge flag was unfurled from the 
flagstaff of Independence Hall—the 





JOHN HANCOCK 
. in stentorian tones 


same flag General Washington 
hoisted for the Colonial Army on 
Jan. 2, 1776—21 bombs burst in air, 
a company of Colonial troops stood 
at attention, 100,000 people 
crammed Independence Square and 
Chestnut Street. 

Within the hall it was 4:00 p. m. 
Brilliant electric lights gave the ef- 
fect of daylight; the Continental 
Congress assembled—Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, Richard 
Henry Lee, et al. Last to stride in 
among the famed patriots was John 
Hancock. In stentorian tones he 
called for order. “In accordance 
with Colonial custom” the proceed- 
ings were carried out and the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed 
again. 

The Liberty Bell began to ring, 
for the first time since 1835 when 
it rang John Marshall to his grave 
and cracked—rang with about 80% 
of its former tone volume. Sta- 
tion WIP broadeast its clangor. The 
Liberty Bell rang again, rang in 
the New Year of 1926, rang in the 
150th year since the signing of the 


famed Declaration, rang in the year 
in which Philadelphia plans to hold 
an exposition, a sesquicentennial. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Charles R. Forbes, former Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
convicted (TIME, March 10, 1924, 
ARMY & Navy) of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government in connec- 
tion with the letting of contracts 
for hospitals, last week appeared 


to draw nearer to prison. He had 
been sentenced, with John W. 
Thompson, a contractor, to two 


years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 
The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
having reviewed the case, last week 
affirmed the lower court’s decision. 
The convicted men may still appeal 
to the Supreme Court. It is al- 
leged that they are very ill. 


In Washington, a notable financial 
assemblage convened: §. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General of German 
reparations; Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England; 
Andrew W. Mellon; D. R. Crissing- 
er, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Their meeting 
had no name, no official standing. 
Deeply, vaguely observers pondered 
possible but undefined international 
developments. 


In the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a petition was 
filed for a writ of mandamus to 
compel Secretary of State Kellogg 
and Donald F. Bigelow, American 
Consul at Paris, to issue to Count- 
ess Karolyi, wife of the onetime 
President of Hungary and alleged 
Red, a visa to her passport in 
order :to visit the U. S. Thus did 
the Countess through her attorneys 
set out to gain by force of law 
what Secretary Kellogg denied her 
in the name of the law (TIME, Nov. 
2, CABINET). 


In Texas 


Governess M. A. (“Ma”) Fergu- 
son issued a New Year proclama- 
tion: 

“The year 1925, with all of its 
joys and sorrows, its failures and 
successes, has joined its fellows in 
the great ocean of the past. The 
old year is a memory, the new year 
is an event. A tear for the old, a 
warm hand clasp for the new, a 
sigh for the departed, a song for 
the new guest. What happened yes- 
terday has been consigned to the 
se The future concerns us 
a 

“Let “us radiate more sunshine 
to our fellow men and scatter with 
a spendthrift hand the seeds of 
kindness and charity.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Floods 


Throughout Central and North- 
western Europe the most disastrous 
floods of recent times swept away 
numberless villages and inundated 
portions of almost every city located 
near a river of any consequence. 
Ironically enough the cause of this 
international disaster was a period 
of warm rains and almost balmy 
weather which set in on Christmas 
night. By New Year’s Day the 
great watersheds of Europe foamed 
and thundered with torrents of 
melting snow, which ordinarily 
pass harmlessly away during the 
long European spring. Telegraphers, 
working night and day over the 
few lines that were not down, 
flooded the dry portions of the 
earth with news of the aqueous 
catastrophe: 

The British Isles. Gales and 
floods laid thousands of acres of 
land under water to the hedge tops. 
In England the Thames overflowed 
disastrously at Windsor and notably 
throughout its entire valley. <A 
cyclone passed over Western Scot- 
land, and the Clyde overflowed at 
Glasgow. Only a single telegraph 
line was working out of Dublin, and 
at London, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow all overhead telephone lines 
were down. The cross-channel 
packets were buffeted by 40-foot 
waves, 


France. The Seine rose to with- 
in 18 inches of the high water 
record of 1910, at Troyes; but at 
Paris only the suburbs had been 
flooded late in the week. The Marne, 
Loire, Rhone, Oise, Cher, etc., over- 
flowed with variously disastrous 
results. The Orne caused damages 
running into millions of francs and 
one death at Caen, the so called 
“Intellectual Capital of Normandy.” 


Germany. At Cologne the Rhine 
reached the highest flood mark in 
a century, 30 feet 4 inches above 
normal, and ferries always kept in 
reserve were totally unable to cope 
with the utter breakdown of trans- 
portation. The onetime U. S. Army 
of Occupation Headquarters at 
Coblentz was inundated by 20 feet 
of water. The statue of Wilhelm 
der Zweite atop the great Hohen- 
zollern Bridge over the Rhine 
looked out upon a seemingly limit- 
less dirt-yellow sea, which churned 
over vast areas of the Rhine 
valley. 


Hungary. An ice jam three miles 
wide and as high as a six-story 
building piled up in the Theiss 
River. The Hungarian army ex- 
pended three-fourths of the pre BN of 
ammunition allowed to it under 
existing treaties in a vain effort to 
shoot up this veritable iceberg, 


which caused the famed Tokay 


wine region to suffer a flood loss 
of ten billion crowns ($100,000). 
Angry Hungarians ran about shriek- 
ing that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment had aggravated the floods by 
opening certain sluice gates in vio- 
lation of the Treaty of the Trianon. 


Roumania. At least 50 persons 
lost their lives in the Roumanian 
floods. At Keresztes five women 
fled to the roof of a house which 
presently burst into flames because 
of the overturning of a stove. To 
escape being roasted alive, they 
leaped into the flood, which surged 
up to the second story, and were 
drowned. Scores of houses were 
swept away in the Torda district. 

Belgium. The Meuse overflowed 
at Liége with an attendant property 
damage greater than that caused 
by the German bombardment dur- 
ing the War. Train service through- 
out central Belgium was paralyzed 
for days, and the flax harvest partly 
swept away by the flooding of the 
Lys. King Albert personally directed 
the emergency measures taken to 
abate the Meuse valley floods. At 
Marchienne a motorboat funeral 
procession was observed. 

The Netherlands. Queen Wilhel- 
mina, the Prince Consort and 
Premier Colijn toured the flooded 
districts in a motorboat followed by 
a second boat loaded with provi- 
sions for distribution to marooned 
sufferers. The floods in the val- 
leys of the Lek and Waal were 
described as “catastrophic.” Num- 
berless fresh water dykes burst. 
The enormous hydro-electric pumps 
installed against just such an 
emergency were barely able to save 
the country from _irretrievable 
damage. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth ‘of Nations) 


Vital Statutes 


As the strokes of Big Ben in the 
clock tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment rang in the New Year, two 
laws of far reaching import became 
operative in England: 

The Earl of Birkenhead’s Law of 
Property. Admirers of Charles 
Dickens have often chuckled at his 
celebrated legal caricature, the suit 
of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, which like 
time itself went on forever to the 
enrichment, of generations of bar- 
risters and the utter ruin of their 
clients. ¢ 

Unhappily the vast labyrinths of 
the English system of property ten- 
ure have served immemorially to 
make such suits unavoidable. For 
30 years British jurists have been 
at work on a “simplification” of this 
system, which has grown into “a 
bill of 310 printed pages, to com- 
prehend any one of which a lay- 


man would require a small law li- 
brary.” 

In 1922, the Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England, Frederick Edwin 
Smith, Baron and Earl of Birken- 
head, now Secretary of State for 
India, introduced this bill into Par- 
liament. Both the Lords and Com. 
moners felt obliged to honor the 
weight of legal prestige behind the 
measure, and passed it. When British 
barristers realized its revolutionary 
import, special lectures bearing up- 
on its interpretation were instituted 
by legal bodies throughout England. 

Innovations in the measure: 1) 
The State will in future possess 
the property of an individual who 
dies without leaving a will and is 
survived only by relatives more dis- 
tant than first cousins. This 
amounts to a reversal of the laws 
which have forced the State to act 
as a trustee for intestate estates, in 
the interests of “lost heirs” who 
may be starving at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 2) The virtual abo- 
lition of the law of primogeniture, 
as part of a general equalization 
of the rights of younger sons and 
females on a par with eldest sons. 
3) The abrogation of such quaint 
but archaic legal curiosities as 
“gavelkind,” “Borough English” and 
“copyhold.” “Grand and petty ser- 
geantry,” however, has not been 
tampered with. In consequence, the 
Dukes of Wellington will continue 
to hold the estate of Strathfieldsaye 
from the King in consideration of 
the presentation to him of a Brit- 
ish flag, annually, on the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Waterloo. 

The Widows, Orphans and Old 
Age Contributary Pensions Act. 
Hereafter, under certain restric- 
tions, widows will receive a pension 
of 10 shillings ($2.40) a week, 
and orphans up to the age of 14 
will receive 7 shillings ($1.68) a 
week. These pensions will all be 
payable on Tuesday, “the most con- 
venient day for the postoffice to 
make payments.” 

Further the whole structure of 
British social insurance and old age 
pensions is covered by the law, 
but many clauses affecting this lat- 
ter phase will not become effective 
for some years. 


Huntsmen 


Across the downs of Surrey two 
terrified foxes streaked. Behind 
one of them the blue-blooded pack 
of the aristocratic Surrey Union 
Hunt bayed in melodious chorus. 
The other fox was chased by what 
appeared to be a _ purely self- 
appointed troop of yelping mongrels. 

Suddenly the two foxes began to 
interweave their trails. The mon- 
grel and aristocratic canine pur- 
suers became hopelessly entangled 
and started fighting among them- 
selves. Scandalized, the Surrey 
Union Huntsmen rode up and tried 
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to disperse the mongrel pack. by a 
drastic and ungentle plying of whips 
Their morning had gone simply 
blotto.* Their tempers were up, and 
mongrel hides offered a safe issu- 
ance for spleen. It did not occur 
to them that the whelps might be- 
long to anybody. 

A few moments later the aristo- 
cratic huntsmen were surrounded 
by a troop of raggety men who 
vowed that they were huntsmen too. 
Two of their number sported their 
masters’ cast off hunting costumes. 
One of them rode an old broken 
down mare. All of them had fla- 
grantly violated the first canon of 
fox-hunting good form by equipping 
themselves with rifles! To a true 
British aristocrat any other meth- 
od of killing a fox than allowing | 
the dogs to tear all of it but the | 
“brush” to tatters smacks of sacri- 
lege. One of the ladies of the Union 
Hunt Club loudly declared that 
whoever the pedestrian fox hunters 
were they should be shot with their 
own rifles. 

Up to her stepped one Bert 
Batchelor, doughty wheelwright: 

“Those poor dogs are ours. ... 
We are the Holmwood Hunt. Saving 
your displeasure, the Surrey Union 
Hunt has ridden out so seldom of 
late that the foxes are getting 
thicker and stealing our poultry 
and stock. We have a license to 
kill vermin, and we thought we 
might as well have a bit of sport 
while we were about it. ... So far 
we’ve shot eleven foxes.... ” 

British correspondents had not 
the heart to continue the story of 
aristocratic discomfiture beyond that 
point. Their despatches chronicled 
one final infamy: ‘The Holmwood 
Huntsmen are wont to refresh 
themselves with “beer, coarse bread 
and strong cheese.”+ 


Note 

Mr. Claude Grahame-White, 
famed British aero-engineer, is 
widely known as an international 
yachtsman, a minor big-game hun- 
ter, and a member of the famed 
Eccentrics’ Club of London. His 
marriage in 1916 to Ethel Grace 
Levey, divorced wife of George M. 
Cohan, has resulted in making his | 
villa at Palm Beach, “Miraflores,” . | 
the Mecca of numerous vacationing 
thespians. Hence there were many 
who rejoiced last week at Mr. 
Grahame-White’s success in selling 
his famed Hendon Airdrome at | 
London to the British Government | 
for $2,500,000, 


*English slang, untranslatable. 

*The Surrey Union Hunt, as everyone 
knows, rides to hounds followed along the 
nearest roads by a motor lorry stocked 
with champagne and the delicately “high” 
meaty viands suitable to the chase. 





FRANCE 
Briand’s Week 

Home Affairs, Premier Aristide 
Briand loitered about the lobbies 
of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
loitered only in the sense that for 
hours each day he did not go any- 
where else. He exhibited his flam- 
boyance in a daring campaign to 
spellbind the Deputies by his per- 
sonal magnetism into a belief that 
the only workable majority which 
can be formed in the Chamber 
bears the trademark Aristide Briand 
et Cie. Stirring interludes ensued. 

A group of Deputies. surrounded 
M. Briand and slyly reminded him 
that the power of M. Herriot’s Car- 
tel des Gauches* has allegedly been 
resurrected. They twitted the 
Premier with adroit insinuations 
that the Cartellist Ministers—Chau- 
temps (Interior), Deladier (Educa- 
tion), Durafour (Labor), Renoult 
(Justice)—were about to resign 
from the Cabinet, thereby discred- 
iting the Briand Government and 
paving the way for a purely Cartel 
Ministry. 

For the benefit of everyone with- 
in hearing the Briand throat was 
cleared. His luxuriant tufted jungle 
of hair seemed to dilate as he 
cast a swift piercing glance about 


im: 

“I shall make every effort for 
conciliation within my Cabinet. 
However, if certain Ministers wish 
to abandon me I will not raise a 
finger. .. . (But I shall not aban- 
don those Ministers who remain 
faithful to me and to France! / 
shall not resign. 

“Mon Dieu, why should I? C’est 
la guerre politique! I am not going 
to be driven out like that. In my 
long life I have wanted to rest 
from the cares of state so many 
times that I have exhausted all 
possible means of abandoning pow- 
er. The hour demands that I hold 
on! Je fais la guerre politique!” 

Some days later the magic of 
M. Briand’s deep ’cello voice and 
the coercive power of his wire- 
pulling were seen to have had their 
effects. The Cartellists began to 
doubt their ability to oppose a 
solid front to M. Briand. Suppose 
the Socialist wing of the Cartel 
should get out of hand once more? 
They reflected that a Socialist 
party caucus was shortly to be con- 
voked. After that it might or 
might not be evident that the So- 
cialists would line up solidly with 
the Cartel. Why risk a showdown 
with Briand before them? In a 
word, all these Cartellist doubts 
served to persuade Cartellist Min- 
isters Chautemps, Deladier, Dura- 
four and Renoult that they ought to 





*The coalition of the Left parties in the 
Chamber prior to the period of utter politi- 
cal chaos in which France has_ weltered 
of late. Le Cartel existed as a solid bloc 
which dictated the policy of the Government. 








do M. Briand’s bidding once more. 

M. Briand spoke honeyed words: 
“The Spirit of Locarno has en- 
tered my Cabinet. We are unani- 
mous. Everything has gone off 
with perfect cordiality.” 

Just what had “gone off” was 
made explicit by a unanimously in- 
dorsed Cabinet Communiqué: 

“Finance Minister Doumer pro- 
poses to meet all the budget charges, 
the immediate needs of the Treas- 
ury, repayment of Bank of France 
advances and the creation of a sink- 
ing fund for amortization of the 
floating debt by the following meas- 


res: 

“By further economies and im- 
provement of tax collection; by 
measures against fraud; by the 
creation of a tax on exports; by 
a tax on Bourse operations; by 
an increase in the price of tobacco 
and an exceptional temporary tax 
on payments, the manner of the 
collection of which will be estab- 
lished by decree.” 

Thus Premier Briand succeeded 
in getting all his Ministers, and 
to a lesser extent the political 
groups of which they are members, 
committed to a definite Briand- 
Doumer Finance Program. Opti- 
mistic observers inclined to the 
opinion that he can weld and 
strengthen these commitments into 
a majority which can resist the 
Cartel’s efforts to dictate Govern- 
ment policy. Political ravens, of 
course, croaked that the Cabinet’s 
pledge of unanimity was writ in 
water. 

The Premier’s best friends were 
forced to admit that he faces a 
herculean task. His worst enemies 
acknowledge that he faced it in 
magnificent form last week. 


Moroccan Affairs. M. Briand an- 
nounced to the Chamber that his 
Government refuses to contemplate 
at present the signing of peace 
terms with Abd-el-Krim. Deputies 
gasped as the Premier calmly ad- 
mitted that he believes the offer of 
peace made by Krim through one 
Captain Gordon Canning (TIME, 
Jan. 4) to be genuine, thus revers- 
ing the Quai d’Orsay’s original con- 
tention that Captain Canning could 
not be dealt with because he might 
be an impostor. The Chamber sat 
up very straight and pricked its 
ears as M. Briand went on to imply 
that France and Spain expect to 
end the Moroccan war next spring 
with a complete victory over Abd- 
el-Krim. Well pleased, Deputies 
voted another 400 million francs 
for the expenses of the French 
troops in Morocco. 


Celebrities Dine 


High in Montmartre, one Frisco 
le Négre presides as the epitome of 
sinewy darkness over white folks’ re- 
vels. His wide infectious smile brims 
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with the elements of primeval mirth. 
Last week he welcomed many a 
world-famous guest to Mitchell’s, a 
noted Parisian variant of the black- 
amoor night-clubs of Harlem, New 
York City. 

A taxi whose driver  shrilly 
squawked his little bulb horn whizzed 
up to the door. Out stepped the re- 
turning U. S. Ambassador to Spain, 
Alexander Pollock Moore, onetime 
husband of the late Lillian Russell. 
Mr. Moore was welcomed with ac- 
claim. From his native Pittsburgh 
to Madrid he is known as a good 
fellow cast in the Gargantuan mold. 

Mlle. Cécile Sorel, since the death 
of Bernhardt perhaps the most cele- 
brated of French actresses, whirled 
up in another taxi. To her inti- 
mates she confided that “Tiger” 
Clemenceau had just read aloud 
to her a play which he has written 
to immortalize her life: 

“C’est merveilleuse! C’est toute 
pour moi, mes amis.... But he 
has locked it up with his will. 
Que voulez-vous? He refuses to 
let it be produced while he lives. 
... Ah! The most wonderful old 
man in France! . . .He said to me: 
‘I have had the most beautiful love 
affairs it ever befell any man to 
experience. That is why when I 
am in the country I insist that not 
even important telegrams be for- 
warded to me. Before I die I must 
have a little quiet to remember my 
happy youth.’” 

Mlle. Sorel behaved herself. 

Then in strode Rudolph Valentino, 
languorous Don of the cinemas, ac- 
companying well-known “Laura 
Gould.” They seated themselves and 
before long the assembly became 
notably more convivial. Mr. Valen- 
tino was reported in despatches to 
have achieved a state of mind in 
which it occurred to him to quaff a 
mixture of champagne and beer. 

“A Turkish débutante,” one Mlle. 
Nina Matar, performed what she 
termed “La Charleston Constanti- 
nopolitaine.” 

Captain Ernest Ingram, famed 
divorced husband of the widow of 
Enrico Caruso, dashed out upon the 
floor and gave vent to a “Scotch 
Highland Charleston.” 

Finally Black Frisco persuaded 
Georges Carpentier and Rudolph 
Valentino to contest the finals of 
what had by then become a 
Charleston contest. 

While they cavorted, an onlooker 
expressed surprise that famed cin- 
ema actress Mae Murray had not 
arrived from Berlin coincidentally 
with Valentino. M. Carpentier took 
up the cry: “Are you engaged to 
Mae, Rudolph?” 

For answer Mr. Valentino walked 
over to Mrs. Gould “with a firm 
and dignified step,” and spun her 
out upon the floor in a Brazilian 
maxixe. As dawn broke, Frisco 
awarded him first prize in the 
Charleston contest. 

Finally those who tottered to Les 





Halles (the public markets) for 
breakfast, drank a farewell toast 
in steaming peasant soup to M. 
Carpentier, “georgeous Orchid 





© International 
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..+ quaffed champagne with beer... 


Man.” He had announced his in- 
tention of sailing within the next 
few days to fulfill a cinema con- 
tract in California. 


RUSSIA 


Rumor 


Nicholas. Despatches reported 
that the entire staff of the Lenin- 
grad newspaper Krasnya were 
clapped into jail last week as ac- 
complices in the publication of an 
article wherein the present Soviet 
Ambassador to Poland, M. Wykoff, 
is specifically charged with having 
poured quantities of sulphuric acid 
over the corpses of Tsar Nicholas 
II and his immediate family, after 
they had been shot dead at Ekater- 
inburg, Russia, by Commandant 
Yurovski, former Tsarist officer. 

The Krasnya’s account bristled 
with suspiciously circumstantial de- 
tails about a certain “orthodox 
nun” who claims to have ministered 
to the Imperial family up to the 
last moment. She is said to possess 
a letter in the autograph of the 
Tsar written to several would-be 
rescuers at Ekaterinburg: “The 
cherished moment has arrived; you 
will be able to act. The seventh 
and eighth windows from the main 
entrance are now always open. Our 
guards consist of 18 men armed 
with revolvers and bombs. All the 
keys are with the Commandant, 
who treats us well enough. If 
you can aid us to escape through 


the window, please inform us. If 
we must have our son drugged to 
make certain that he will not ac- 
cidentally cry out, we will do so.” 
“TSigned] Nicholas.” 

The nun was quoted as believ- 
ing Yurovski suddenly resolved to 
assassinate the Imperial family 
when he discovered that Nicholas 
was communicating with loyal 
friends by means of such notes con- 
cealed in the hollow cork of a milk 
bottle. According to her account, a 
pet dog belonging to the young 
Tsarevitch commenced to howl in- 
consolably as soon as his master 
had been shot dead. This. so 
worked upon the nerves of the 
murderer, Yurovski, that he seized 
the dog and dashed its brains out 
against a red-hot stove. 

In commenting upon the behavior 
of the Imperial family, the nun al- 
leged that the daughters of the 
Tsar “employed their graces” to 
gain the sympathy of the guards 
for their father and the Tsarevitch. 

The editor of Krasnya warmly 
defended his action in publishing 
the story: “I am a good Commun- 
ist. ...I wanted people to know 
that the Tsar is really dead, be- 
cause of the spread of a false rumor 
that Lord Kitchener smuggled him 
to a Buddhist monastery in Tibet. 
. .. I want everyone to know that 
Comrade Wykoff annihilated the 
last vestige of the Tsar with sul- 
phuric acid.” 

Anastasia. At Berlin the Dan. 
ish Minister, Herlui Zahle, con- 
firmed rumors that King Christian 
X of Denmark has been assisting 
his aunt, the aged Dowager Em- 
press Dagmar, widow of Tsar Alex- 
ander III, to pursue a careful in- 
quiry as to whether a_ certain 
“Frau von Tchaikovski” now in a 
Berlin sanitarium is really the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, daughter 
of Tsar Nicholas II. 

“Frau von Tchaikovski” is suf- 
fering from complete nervous and 
mental breakdown, and bears the 
scars of bullet wounds on her scalp 
and abdomen. Two former servants 
of the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
have positively identified “Frau 
von Tchaikovski” as their former 
mistress on the basis of certain 
birthmarks. Dr. Rudness, some- 
time physician to Nicholas II, now 
a refugee at Berlin, admitted to 
correspondents that he had exam- 
ined the mysterious “Frau,” but re- 
fused to affirm or deny that she 
is the Grand Duchess. 


Chessmen 


Following the recent Interna- 
tional Chess Match at Moscow 
(TIME, Nov. 16, Dec. 7) ‘sets of 
“revolutionary chessmen” are re- 
ported to have achieved a popular- 
ity which has necessiated their manu- 
facture on a mass-production scale. 

The officially sanctioned Soviet 
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chess “king” and “queen” are pieces 
carved to represent a working man 
and a peasant woman. The “pawns” 
bear the insignia of “Pionerki”: a 
olitical society for children that 
nei not yet reached the age for 
entry into the Young Communist 
League. 


Yessenin’s Death 


At Leningrad the notorious 
“imagist poet,” Sergei Yessenin, 
onetime husband of famed danseuse 
Isadora Duncan, slashed his wrists 
with the gesture of _ suiciding 
Roman Caesars and hanged himself. 


Comments upon M. Yessenin at- 
tributed to Mile. Duncan in des- 
patches— 

On first meeting him: “He is 
the greatest poet since Pushkin.” 

During his courtship: “He is the 
_—- genius since Edgar Allan 
oe.” 

At the time of their marriage in 


1922: “Sergei is a man of spirit 
and a lofty soul. ...He is my in- 
spiration.” 


Following the yielding of Sergei 
to strong waters one night in Paris: 
“Only think! when I married him I 
was 87, and he was 27, and he 
seemed 17. He was a child un- 
til he took to drink. 

After he had blackened her eye 
“It re- 
quired five men to subdue him and 
bind him until he became sober.” 

When informed that he had been 
philandering openly in Berlin: “If 
it were only women I wouldn’t mind 
so much, but Sergei’s trouble 
really comes out of a bottle... . It 
is hard for me to conduct my danc- 
ing school with Sergei always rais- 
ing Cain... 

On the departure of M. Yessenin 
for Moscow in the custody of two 
private detectives employed by his 
wife: “Everybody knows my hus- 
band is crazy. ... He is better off 
in Russia where he is loved even if 
he is foolish. ...He can smash 
things in Moscow and nobody cares 
because he is a poet.” 

When she allegedly divorced him 
in 1923: “My friends tell me that 
Sergei has been in jail for anti- 
Jewish utterances, but even in jail 
he contrived to remain permanently 
drunk. . . . I experienced the great- 
est difficulty in trying to get a 
divorce, because the Soviet Divorce 
Commissariat closed every day at 
noon. . . . It was impossible to get 
Sergei to arise and accompany me 
at such an hour. ... If the Com- 
missariat had been open at mid- 
night, he would have gone willing- 
. Se 

Last year: “Sergei Yessenin has 
just written me that he has gone 
into the Caucasus to become a 
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bandit... . He writes that he is 
going to be a robber for the 
thrills....He wants to write 
poetry about robbery, and feels 
that he must gain experience as a 
bandit.” 

Within the last few weeks: “I 
have no knowledge concerning re- 
ports that he has married Sofia Tol- 
stoy, the granddaughter of Count 
Leo Tolstoy. . . . Sergei Yessenin 
is not like other men... 

Upon learning of his death: “He 

was really still my husband. 
One of his last poems was dedicated 
to me, ‘To Isadora, alone worthy of 
being loved by a _ poet... .’ He 
must have taken his life during a 
fit of passing madness. ... Still, 
he had a distaste for this material- 
istic world.... His poems were 
about things like horses and clods 
of earth and revolutions.... My 
consolation is that they will sur- 
vive his tragic death.” 


ROUMANIA 


Carol Out 


Queen Marie of Roumania, famed 
matchmaker for Balkan dynasties, 
long ago devised a sentimental! for- 
mula to account gracefully for her 
inability to manage her eldest son, 
the Crown Prince Carol: 

“Youth and love will have their 
way in spite of Kings and Queens.” 

By this she meant that before the 
World War Carol did all he could 
to thwart her schemes to marry 
him off to the Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia; and that in 1918 he 
added insult to injury by marrying 
one Mile. Zyzis Lambrino, beautiful 
daughter of a Roumanian officer, at 


Odessa. In 1919 Queen Marie se- 
cured the annulment of the mor- 
ganatic Lambrino marriage, and 
tried to pack Carol off on a trip 
around the world, “to efface the 
memory of Zyzis.” Carol thwarted 
her temporarily by shooting himself 
in the leg, and thus delayed his 
world tour of forgetfulness until 
1920. When he returned, the in- 
domitable Marie (backed by King 
Ferdinand) saw to it that he mar- 
ried the not positively homely Prin- 
cess Helen of Greece. Zyzis is the 
mother of three children, whom 
Carol admits to be his. The Princess 
Helen has borne Prince Michel, 
now a backward and rather sickly 
child of four. 

Crown Prince Carol vented his 
dissatisfaction toward his parents 
by agitating against their favorite, 
Premier Bratiano. He also mixed 
himself up in a scandal involving 
the purchase of some allegedly de- 
fective airplanes by the Roumanian 
Government. Every now and then 
he threatened suicide, although be- 
having admirably toward Princess 
Helen, who is said to be gradually 
going blind. A few weeks ago he 
failed to return to Bucharest after 
attending the funeral of the Queen 
Mother of England. This was not 
even mentioned in despatches be- 
cause his frequent “disappearances” 
with Zyzis have become common- 
place. 

Last week King Ferdinand of 
Roumania read to the Crown Coun- 
cil a letter in the autograph of 
Crown Prince Carol which had been 
postmarked at Venice: 

“T have irrevocably decided to re- 
nounce all my rights as heir to the 
Roumanian throne and as a member 
of the royal family. I bind myself 
during six years not to return to 
Roumania, and also after the lapse 
of this period never to tread Rou- 
manian soil again except with the 
permission of the King and the 
Roumanian Parliament.” 

On the face of it, the letter 
seemed only another of Carol’s in- 
numerable declarations that he has 
long wanted to abandon royal state 
and live as a commoner with! Zyzis. 
In 1919 he wrote a similar epistle, 
and he is thought to have written 
many before and _ since. What 
startled the world was that this 
time King Ferdinand, instead of 
hushing up the offer of abdication, 
rushed it through the Crown Coun- 
cil and ordered the Roumanian Par- 
liament to convene for the purpose 
of declaring Carol’s baby son, 
Michel, the Crown Prince. 

Discreet observers refrained from 
attributing a motive to King Ferdi- 
nand. They noted well a sentence 


which dropped from his lips on Jan. 


1, 1926. Gazing down upon his 
little grandchild, the King re- 
marked, “So this is my New 
Year....” It was obvious to the 


dullest wit that the baby Prince 
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Michel is not likely to obstruct 
the policies of Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen and Marie of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  [Ironists_ re- 
called that for many years Ferdi- 
nand and Marie were estranged by 
a tertium quid, Helene Vacarescu. 

Correspondents all over Europe 
made themselves extremely ridicu- 
lous by pretending that they knew 
where Carol was last week. A 
symposium of their despatches 
would read about as follows: 

“Prince Carol of Roumania is 
stopping at a hotel in Venice, Mi- 
lan and Lucerne, with a mysterious 
lady who is really Zyzis and Prin- 
cess Helen, unless she is a Rou- 
manian-Italian-Polish-Jewess of high 
rank whom he met while attend- 
ing Queen Alexandra’s funeral. He 
is concealing his presence in London 
rather cleverly, and had tea in se- 
cret with his sister, the Princess 
Ileana, who is at school near Ascot. 
He and his dissolute brother, Prince 
Nicholas, celebrated his renuncia- 
tion by staging a wild party at 
Mitchell’s, atop Montmartre, Paris 
(see CELEBRITIES DINE). Later he 
and the mysterious lady left Vienna 
to seek a quiet exile in Sweden; 
and he is expected to arrive shortly 
at Bucharest, in order to retract his 
rash step, which he now bitterly re- 
grets.” 


ITALY 
Edda’s Reward 


Good citizens in various walks 
of life pondered for a few moments 
last week upon a series of bronze, 
silver and gold disks now widely 
distributed throughout the world. 
On one side of the disks are 
stamped the name of a hero, a map 
of North America, and the Coats 
of Arms of the U. S., Canada and 
Newfoundland, together with the 
inscription, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” On the 
other side is stamped a_ likeness 
of. famed philanthropist Andrew 
Carnegie. The discs are the Car- 
negie Hero Medals. Last week one 
of them—a silver one—was awarded 
to Edda Mussolini, able swimmer, 
rescuer of an unknown woman 
from drowning (TIME, Aug 17), 
young daughter of famed Benito 
Mussolini. 

Connoisseurs of philanthropy re- 
called Mr. Carnegie’s often 
expressed reasons for creating his 
Hero Fund: “I believe that it takes 
much more heroism to save life 
than to take it. . . . Unfortunately 
most of the monuments of the 
world are to somebody who has 
killed a lot of his fellow men... 
I do not expect to create a race of 
heroes by offering prizes. I know 
well that the heroic action is im- 
pulsive. ... But I have all along 
felt that heroes and their depend- 
ents should be freed from pecuniary 


cares resulting from their heroism.” 

Observers noted that no pecuniary 
cares have devolved upon Edda 
Mussolini as a result of her hero- 
ism. Accordingly she will receive 
only a medal. The Hero Fund 
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“Greater love hath no man than 
te. ax 


however might have additionally 
rewarded her in cash, at its dis- 
cretion, had she been in need. 


Margherita 


For some weeks distinguished 
medical consultants have been anx- 
iously in attendance upon the Queen 
Mother Margherita of Italy, at her 
villa near Bordighera, famed and 
balmy Italian Rivera resort. 

Late in the week, King Vittorio 
Emanuele and Queen Helena were 
urgently summoned to her bedside. 
A long standing attack of pleurisy 
had at length reached the crucial 
stage. At eleven o’clock the next 
morning Queen Margherita died. 
The Italian people as a whole un- 
questionably experienced a sense of 
a personal loss very similar to that 
felt throughout England upon the 
death of Alexandra (TIME, Nov. 
80). 


Queen Margherita was the only 
daughter of the late Prince Ferdi- 
nando of Savoy, Duke of Genoa. 
She exhibited throughout her life a 
gracious penchant for royal democ- 
racy, which the Italian people 
warmed to and understood. 

Historians noted that, during the 
74 years of Queen Margherita’s 
life, the Kingdom of Italy was 
created out of a group of petty 


states. During that period the 
great Mazzini “watered the ideal 
of a united Italy with the blood 
of martyrs.” Coincidentally Count 
Cavour, famed “Bismarck of the 
Princes of Piedmont,” built up their 
power until his bluff, hearty master, 
Vittorio Emanuele II, King of 
Sardinia, became the first King of 
a united Italy. His son, later Um- 
berto I, married the Princess 
Margherita, and their reign began 
in 1878 and ended in 1900. Since 
then the widowed Queen Margherita 
had retired almost entirely from 
public life and resided chiefly in 
the country. 


Benito Mussolini issued a proc- 
lamation: 

“A loss without comparison 
strikes the whole country with the 
death of the Queen Mother Mar- 
gherita, for many years’. the 
perfect symbol of the regality of 
Italian gentility. 

“The whole people recall at this 
sad hour her majestic beauty, her 
venerable silver hair, her untiring 
charity, her austere composure in 
sorrow, her fervent love of the 
fatherland and her exquisite sensi- 
tiveness as a queen and woman. 

“Let us all gather around the 
sacred majesty of the king to re- 
affirm our harmonious will in 
preparing Italy for the radiant 
future which the great queen ex- 


pected from the people and in- 
voked from God.” 


GREECE 
Second Pangalos Coup 


Six months ago two doughty 
Greeks took over the Government 
of the Hellenic Republic by a 
military-naval coup (TIME, July 6). 
They were General Pangalos- and 
Admiral Hajikiriakos. They ousted 
the Cabinet of Premier Michalako- 
poulos; and General Pangalos 
became Premier and Minister of 
War, with Admiral Hajikiriakos as 
his Minister of Marine. 

Last week these two ruthless 
autocrats terminated the farce that 
Greece is a republic. They tendered 
a gala banquet to military and 
naval men at Athens. Amid the 
popping of champagne corks, Pre- 
mier Pangalos arose and proclaimed 
himself the head of an absolute 
dictatorship over Greece: “Hence- 
forth, with the help of the Army 
and Navy, I will govern as dictator. 
Greece in a few months will have 
a fleet dominating the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean, and the 
strongest army in the Balkans.” 

No disorder of any kind was re- 
ported in despatches. Dictator 
Pangalos, however, took the precau- 
tion of clapping 400 “suspicfous 
persons” into jail. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
Teeth 


From Arica, Chile, General Persh- 
ing, Chairman of the Tacna-Arica 





© Keystone 
JAMES PERSHING 


“My brother let his teeth go” 


Plebiscitary Commission,* des- 
patched a_ superficially colorless 
cable about his health: 

“For some time past I have had 
need for expert dental treatment, 
which cannot be obtained here. I 
have planned during the last two 
or three months to take the first 
opportunity to visit the United 
States for that purpose.” 

Simultaneously the State De- 
partment announced that the Gen- 
eral will return to the U. S. within 
a few weeks. On the day following 
this announcement President Cool- 
idge at length authorized the state- 
ment that he had received a Chilean 
appeal respecting the Tacna-Arica 
situation. The text of this appeal 
was not made public, although it 
was supposed to have reached the 
White House almost a fortnight 
ago. 

Tongues wagged their fastest. It 
began to be widely believed that 
General Pershing had found it 
utterly impossible to cajole or coerce 





*Created by the arbitral award of Presi- 
dent Coolidge (Time, March 16) to ad- 
minister a plebiscite for the purpose of 
determining whether the once Peruvian 
province of Tacna-Arica, now a part of 
Chile, shall be returned to Peru. The ple- 
biscite, should have been held in _ 1894, 
according to the Treaty of Ancon in 1884; 
but after decades of wrangling, Chile and 
Peru voluntarily admitted the hopelessness 
of trying to hold it themselves and re- 
ferred the matter to the President of the 
U. S. Chile desires Tacna-Arica as a 
strategic “buffer province’ to protect her 
valuable nitrate fields from Peru. Peru 
has been incensed by the alleged ‘‘Chilean- 
ization” of Tacna-Arica by Chile in an 
attempt to “fix” the plebiscite. 


Chile and Peru into agreeing on 
the terms of a fair Tacna-Arica 
plebiscite. Naturally Chile was 
supposed to concede the final break 
on account of the “appeal” to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and because of the 
recent Pershing-baiting tactics of 
Sefior Edwards, the Chilean repre- 
sentative on the Commission (TIME, 
Dec. 7, 21). 

In vain the State Department 
and the Spokesman of the White 
House proclaimed that so far as 
they knew General Pershing would 
return to Tacna-Arica when he 
regained his health, and that the 
President would certainly not cease 
to mediate between Chile and 
Peru. The rumor persisted that 
General Pershing was not ill, and 
was backed up by news cables from 
Arica which described him as en- 


-joying perfectly good health. 


Finally pressmen sought out 
James Pershing, brother of John, 
at his office in the Straus Build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 
James regarded the questioners 
with a quizzical smile: “My brother 
let his teeth go without attention 
for some time, as one will. ... I 
suppose that his general condition 
too may have been weakened by 
the oppressive climate of Tacna- 
Avica, of which he has_ often 
spoken. . . . I feel sure that my 
brother’s condition is not actually 
alarming.” 

The pressmen departed and flipped 
a coin with themselves. Some 
trumpeted, “He let his teeth go”; 
others, “Not actually alarming.” 
Impartial observers opined that the 
rumor of a complete deadlock at 
Tacna-Arica was growing weaker. 


CHINA 
Hsu Dead, Hsu Premier 


One evening last week a thick- 
set, oval-faced Chinaman with eyes 
like pinpoints of black steel, strode 
up and down the station platform 
at Langfang. The twilight gathered 
about him. Awed travelers whis- 
pered that he was “Little Hsu,” 
the son of “Old Hsu,” who was 
President of China from 1918 to 
1922, and that he was the most 
trusted friend of the present “Chief 
Executive of China,” Tuan Chi-jui. 

“Little Hsu” cleared his throat 
and spat contemptuously in the 
general direction of the travelers. 
For a decade he has rejoiced at 
being known as “the worst hated 
and most utterly unscrupulous man 
in China.” The travelers drew back 
and whispered lower. 

They recalled that in 1919 “Little 
Hsu” performed the miracle of 
marching 10,000 men across the 
Gobi Desert and the Mongolian 
steppes to Kalgan and Urga, where 
he deposed the so called “Living 
Buddha” (Hutukhtu) and_ blasted 
the power of numerous Mongolian 


Princes. He retained his grip upon 
Mongolia for only a year. Then 
he disappeared for a time, and later 
set out on a world tour upon which 
he was received by President Cool- 
idge and many _ another. Two 
months ago he left for China from 
New York. 

Among the numerous atrocities 
of “Little Hsu” one is especially 
notable. Seven years ago he was 
the guest of General Lu Chien- 
chang at Tientsin. While they 
were walking in the garden, “Little 
Hsu” whipped out a revolver and 
shot Lu point blank through the 
heart. “Little Hsu’s” power was at 
its height at the tirae, and no one 
dared to lay a finger upon him. 
Such was the steely eyed man 
whom Chief Executive Tuan Chi- 
jui was rumored to be on the point 
of calling to the post of Premier 
last week. 

The appointment was not made. 
As “Little Hsu” continued to wait 
for his train, a shot rang out 
through the darkness and he fell 
dead. The next day General Lu 
Cheng-wu, son of the man whom 
“Little Hsu” had murdered at 
Tientsin, blazoned abroad a procla- 
mation that he had at last avenged 
his father. 


Following the murder of “Little 
Hsu” (Hsu Shu-tseng) his friend, 
Chief Executive Tuan Chi-jui, an- 
nounced that he had asked Hsu 
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“LittLe Hsu” 
Murdered 


Shi Ying, former Minister of Justice 
to form a Cabinet. Dr. Cheng Ting 
Wang, Yale graduate, sometime 
President of the Senate, was de- 
clared to have accepted the post 
of Foreign Minister in the new 
Government. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Vanities. After running one 
show all summer, Earl Carroll 
despatched it to the provinces and 
followed with an entirely new edi- 
tion. He kept Julius Tannen, bits 
of scenery and probably a chorus 
girl here and there. He added 
Frank Tinney and Joe Cook, many 
songs and much nonsense. It was 
with some horror that the opening 
night attendants heard Mr. Tinney 
jest gleefully about his recent mar- 
ital disturbance. Otherwise he was 
funny. Mr. Cook was exceedingly 
amusing in his own peculiar way, 
and on the whole people had a good 
time. 


By the Way. Another English 
revue is upon us. Managers have 
been gazing enviously at the 
grossly successful show of Mr. 
Charlot and laying plans how to 
borrow shares of his gold and 
glory. By the Way is a London 
success of many months and em- 
ploys two principal British enter- 
tainers, Jack Hulbert and Cecily 
Courtneidge. It is terribly, ter- 
ribly English, and for the first 
half very good fun. The second act 
fails to sustain the brisk supply of 
sketch and song. There is the 
usual British reticence in the mat- 
ter of glowing scenery and cos- 
tumes_ encrusted with emeralds. 
The piece has personality rather 
than pretense. It has also a com- 
plete English. chorus, which oddly 
enough is highly decorative. 


Tip-Toes. When Lady, Be Good 
made its immense success, the pro- 
ducers determined its companion 
piece should be no whit less enter- 
taining. They engaged the same 
authors and the brilliant George 
Gershwin for the tunes. Queenie 
Smith, Andrew Tombes, Allen 
Kearns and Harry Watson were 
collected for the principal parts. 
Considerable cash and no little 
taste went into scenery and cloth- 
ing. The net result is excellent, but 
many feel it just a trifle below the 
astonishingly high standard of the 
earlier display. 

There is a plot about a trio of 
vaudeville entertainers who try to 
crash society at Palm Beach. True 
love meets a millionaire and mat- 
ters are amicably concluded. Miss 
Smith again demonstrates that she 
can dance, sing and be funny a 
little better than almost any other 
comedienne, Mr. Tombes and Mr. 
Watson, aided by good material, are 
pretty ridiculous. 

Best of everything was Mr. 
Gershwin’s music. Three songs, 
“Looking for a_ Boy,” “These 


Charming People” and particularly 
“Sweet and Low Down, 


” will rattle 





QUEENIE SMITH 
... can dance, sing, be funny 


in your ears from every phono- 
graph and loud-speaker for many 
months. 


The Monkey Talks. From France 
a play of circus life came, saw and 
only partly conquered. The monkey 
is a man who apes the ape and 
fools the public in the sawdust 
ring. So astonishingly authentic 
are his make-up and his gestures 
that the play is at once credible. 
For this all credit to Jacques 
Lerner, French actor imported for 
the role. 

This man-monkey falls in love 
with a little wire-walker, who is 
also the object of his master’s af- 
fections. The other man is hand- 
some and the monkey loses, but 
only after some bizarre and often 
engrossing intrigue. 

The play was worst at fault in 
the adaptation. So daintily and 
agreeably were most of the char- 
acters drawn that life seemed to 
desert them. Nevertheless excel- 
lent acting was in evidence, in ad- 
dition to M. Lerner’s, from Philip 
Merivale and Martha Bryan-Allen. 


Stronger than Love. Dario Ni- 
codemi is fulsomely reported by 
various interested parties as the 
“best playwright of Italy,” a claim 
which the adherents of Pirandello 
might dispute with some acidity, 
particularly on the basis of Signor 
Nicodemi’s two plays this season. 
Stolen Fruit (TIME, Oct.:19) was 
the fair first and this is the bad 
second. It is a play of mother 
sacrifice for an unnamed son of her 
husband, whom she came to hate 
when the intruding offspring grew 





up to oust her own firstborn from 
his inheritance. 

Nance O’Neil, in whom are many 
talents except the one which makes 
the audience believe her, has the 
lead. 


Best Plays 
These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 
SERIOUS 


OuTSIDE LooKING IN—A story of 
tramps, many men and one woman, 
and how the men fought for her 
and arranged her escape from 
justice. 

WHITE Carco—Highly thermal 
happenings in Africa when a white 
man wilts, morally, in the lonely 
heat and goes native. 

Craic’s Wire—An intricate and 
amazingly well played study of a 
woman in whom love had changed 
into a deep passion for the orna- 
ments and machinery of her cheer- 
less household. 

A MAn’s MAN—A story of de- 
sire under the Elevated, in which 
the husband wants to be an Elk and 
the wife a movie actress—both fail- 
ing ignominiously. 

THE GREEN Hat—Michael Ar- 
len’s ingenious artificialities recap- 
tured in a play chiefly important 
for the performance of Katharine 
Cornell. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANT- 
ED—Pauline Lord still showing how 
a waitress may marry an old farm- 
er from loneliness and run into a 
lot of trouble. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A 
satirical tale of the Theatre, heavily 
buttered with brilliant lines and 
deftly egged on by the skill of 
Gregory Kelly. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne open- 
ing the Theatre QGuild’s Shaw 
season with the early anti-war 
comedy. 

THE VorRTEX—London society at 
decadent, amusing and finally fear- 
fully moving moments. Noel Cow- 
ard, actor and author. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A _ shifty 
slice of frank indelicacy concerning 
three middle-aged women and three 
boys, which the masses are crazy to 
enjoy. 

Is ZatT So?—Blunt and caustic 
argot of the prize ring injected 
into the seemly quietude of a Fifth 
Avenue home. 

THe Poor Nut—College capers 
of unauthentic but generously 
amusing cut. 


MUSICAL 


Song and dance and damsels are 
most divertingly combined in the 
following: Sunny, Louie the 14th, 
Big Boy, Artists and Models, The 
Vagabond King, The Student 
Prince, Rose-Marie, Tip-Toes, The 
Vanities, No, No, Nanette. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Ben Hur. After years of experi- 
mentation and mishap Metro’s mas- 
sive version of this favorite novel 
has finally been released. It re- 
veals what seems to be more scen- 
ery and more people than in any 
recent spectacle. Ramon Novarro 
plays the title part excellently. 
There have been several Ben Hurs 
in the films before this. Unques- 
tionably this version is the most 
magnificent. 






7 . . 


Enchanted Hill. 





Another 
sound sample from the West ap- 
pears with Jack Holt and Florence 


The 


Vidor. It is the old and always 
interesting adventure of cattle rus- 
tling and shooting, complicated for 
novelty with airplanes. 





Bluebeard’s Seven Wives. A gen- 
ial prod in the ribs of the movies, 
made by the movies themselves, is 
a healthy sign. Movies have too 
many times taken themselves seri- 
ously. This one is played by Ben 
Lyon, Lois Wilson, Blanche Sweet. 
The young man hops from a park 
bench to leading man and riches. 





Lady Windermere’s Fan. The dif- 
ficult business of filming Oscar 
Wilde has been entrusted to Ern- 
est Lubitsch with the assistance 
of Irene Rich, Ronald Coleman, 
Bert Lytell, May McAvoy. Perhaps 
the most exceptionally difficult task 
of the cinema is the transference 
to the screen of drawing-room com- 
edy. Mr. Lubitsch has done it 
about as well as one could wish. 








ART 





Largest Gift 


There is no telling exactly what 
it will come to, for the touch of 
years, lawyers and markets upon an 
estate in liquidation is more often 
than not a shriveling one. But 
when it was announced last week 
that the will of Publisher Frank 
Andrew Munsey designated the 
leading U. S. art museum, the 
Metropolitan in Manhattan, as his 
residuary beneficiary, it was ap- 
parent that art had received its 
greatest single gift—in dollars—of 
all time. 

Facing a serious deficit in mere 
administrative expenses, the Metro- 
politan was unexpectedly assured 
of the greater portion, surely more 
than half, of 40 millions. It was 
suddenly in a position to outbid any 
other museum for the world’s mas- 
terpieces. Never in life had Mr. 

















Munsey evinced interest in the 
Metropolitan beyond a perfunctory 
$10-per-annum subscription such as 
most prominent Manhattanites in- 
struct their secretaries to renew 
automatically. Few of the trustees 
knew him and none intimately. He 
did not collect, works of art pri- 
vately. Yet without requesting 
that his money be called “The 
Munsey Fund” or assigning ends 
to which it was to be applied, he 
went down as leader of the fol- 
lowing list of donors discoverable 


on the Metropolitan’s ledgers: 
MILLIONS 

J. P. Morgan, collection and building 

De .cecccccccessccspencctmnncseesieniiey o soenennssnibensesti 


Benjamin Altman, collection _........ 10 
ee SS SS ee 5 
William H. Riggs, collection of ar- 5 





mor... 
Isaac D. 







GRD cscercoccorcnscossdorcssonccccssnovecssecsonbuosoososees 4.557 
Archer M. Huntington, collection... 2.5 
Johan 8. Kennedy nccccccocscosccccscsccccsccosesece 2.250 
Frederick C. Hewitt .....cssscssessersesseres 1.5 
Mrs. Russell Sage _..... 1.4 
William K. Vanderbilt 1 
Joseph Pulitzer _....... 1 
Francis L. Leland 1 
John D. Rockefeller 1 
George F. Baker 1 








MUSIC 


Moscow Art 


For the past month the famed 
showman, Morris Gest, has _ been 
endeavoring to convince Manhat- 
tanites that the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio of M. 
Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
(co-founder of the Moscow Art 
Theatre with Stanislavsky) repre- 
sents the ultimate and perfect syn- 
thesis of the dramatic, lyric, pan- 
tomimie and scenic arts. 

Upon close inspection of M. Dan- 
tchenko’s synthesis of all the arts 
which can be crowded upon a stage 
and into an orchestra pit, it must 
be acknowledged that showman 
Gest’s claim to have at _ length 
brought “singing actors” to the U.S. 
has been rather cruelly substan- 
tiated. So far the synthesized 
productions have been Lysistrata 
(TIME, Dec. 28, THE THEATRE), La 
Perichole and The Daughter of 
Madam Angot. On the basis of 
these sufficiently extensive samples, 
it may he definitely stated that, 
while the “singing actors” act with 
flawless and breath-taking ensemble 
perfection, they sing quite indif- 
ferently, despite the spirited and 
authoritative conducting of M. 
Vladimir Bakaleynikoff. 

It must be recalled, however, that 
the Moscow Art Theatre Musical 
Studio came into being during the 
Russian Revolution; its first per- 
formance was given on May 16, 
1920, after a prolonged and exten- 
sive period of experimentation. Thus 
the organization now assembled at 
the Al Jolson Theatre, Manhattan, 
is perhaps the youngest of the 
great theatrical and musical troupes 
of the world. Puffed to the limit 
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and beloved by “Barnum” Gest, it 
has pardonably fallen just a trifle 
short of expectations. 

The production of La Perichole, 
with the Offenbach score and with 
what amounted to an entire re- 
writing of the Meilhac-Halévy li- 
bretto by Director Dantchenko him- 
self, proved to be an unadulterated 
source of enjoyment to all except 
strict operatic purists. The setting, 
which depicted a market place in 
ancient Lima, Peru, was in the best 
Russian tradition of a colorful and 
decorative, essentially two-dimen- 
sioned background. And against it 
the elaborate perfection of the ac- 
tors’ costume and make-up* cre- 
ated a Rembrandt effect of warmth 
and color. 

Mme. Olga Baklanova, as_ the 
far from impeccable Perichole, was 
in better voice than when she sang 
the role of the still less irreproach- 
able Lysistrata, and managed to 
interpret tellingly M. Dantchenko’s 
conception of La Perichole as a 
child who grows up into a woman 
through the stress of passion, in- 
stead of clinging to the convention 
which would reduce her to the level 
of a cheerful strolling band which 
happened to attract the Viceroy 
from Madrid. 

The Daughter of Madame Angot, 
on the other hand, was pitched in 
a wholly vivacious and amusing key. 
It was the first production at- 
tempted by the Musical Studio, and 
in consequence the original French 
libretto and the famed Lecocq score 
showed not a trace of M. Dantchen- 
ko’s later, bolder and almost slash- 
ing adaptations in the name of 
synthesis. The complete versatility 
of his troupe was proved by the fact 
that all but one of the leading 
roles of the piece were played in 
Manhattan by “singing actors” 
who had had only minor parts in 
Lysistrata and La Perichole. 


Tolstoy Opera 


In Chicago, in the huge Auditori- 
um, occasional playhouse of the 
Chicago Civic Opera troupe, a re- 
splendent crowd ogled one another, 
visited back and forth, chatted and 
chattered. They were waiting for 
the curtain to rise on the world’s 
nremiére of Resurrection, the opera 
by Franco Alfano based on Tolstoy’s 
pity-evoking novel, the opera per- 
sonally_ selected last summer by 
Mary Garden shrewd in showman- 
ship, for her next important ve- 
hicle. The performance was called 
a triumph. 

Everyone knows Tolstoy’s story 
of country-bred Caterina’s betrayal 
by swaggering Prince Dimitri, how 
she fell to the gloomy, filthy Rus- 
sian depths, how Dimitri found her 





*The Russian tendency to start with the 
actor’s face as the foundation for a mask 
of make-up which transforms the visage 
completely, is well known. Though flatly 
violating the accepted U. S. tradition that 
a Barrymore can twitch his face into a 
suggestion of anything that can be achieved 
by make-up, the Russian school of disguise 
has its moments of genius. 
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E ARE READY to fill the capital requirements of sound or- 
Ve ganizations who are in need of additional capital to meet 
demands for business expansion. 


We are one of the oldest houses of original issue in America, 
having long and active experience in the healthy de- 
velopment of business organizations. We have a 
large following among investors in securities of 

meritorious enterprises. 


lf your business is calling for new capital, 


ch we would welcome an opportunity to 


h. discuss your capital requirements 
ty with you. We shall be glad to 
“ place our long experience and 

(A our ready market for stable 


securities behind your 
financing plans. 


| 
i HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


oa Investment Bankers 
for ESTABLISHED I865 

on NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 
y’s ‘ 43 Exchange Place, New York 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing public 
in the gas industry. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 


Hambleton and Company finan- 
cing methods, 
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A thousa 


miles 
of sunshine 


A THOUSAND square miles of Sunshine 
—a thousand spots of warm delight. You will 
think it’s spring, but here we call it winter. 


Sunshiny skies that are blue beyond compare 
gorgeous vistas, fascinating and new —sunshiny 
streets with flower-garlanded homes — outdoor life 
unhampered by rain or snow—sunshiny stretches 
of open country —a golden procession of glorious 
days. Such is Tucson in midwinter—the sunniest 
spot in America, 


HERE IS HEALTH 


Come now to Tucson—outdoor life is at its best. 
Golf, tennis, riding, hunting, motoring, Indian 
Villages, Old Mexico and hundreds of strange 
sights. Country and Town Clubs open to visitors. 


If you wantto rest or play, or find relief from 
overwork, pulmonary troubles, asthma, “‘nerves’’, 
etc., you will find much to help you in the dry Sun- 
shine-Climate, 


FARES REDUCED 
Winter excursion rates now in effect via Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific lines, Stop-overs on all 
tickets, 
Mail coupon for illustrated booklet — it tells 
about this Wonderland where Winter is unknown, 


| TUCSON | 


Bi 
[sadren 


Sunshine~Climate Club | 
ARIZONA | 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 

sito Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me your free book, 
“Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
Climate.” 











in a Petrograd prison, how she was 
redeemed. Truly a melodramatic 
story, long drawn out by Tolstoy in 
psychological analysis and prag- 
matical moralizing, but in this op- 
era retold with truly theatrical ef- 
fectiveness in only four episodes. 
Therein, to music that was “strong, 
eloquently melodious, entirely south- 
ern despite the artful use of Slavic 
folk themes to create and sustain 
Russian atmosphere,” Miss Garden 
found as good a part as she has 
had for years. On the stage most 
of the time, she ranged from a 
joyous, playful girl to a hysterical, 
soul-tortured woman of the sewers. 
The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
plans three more performances of 
the piece this season. 

The librettist of the opera is 
Cesar Hanau; the translator into 
French, Paul Ferrier. 

While performing, iss Garden 
possibly thought of poor Franco 
on 





Alfano, composer of the piece, fum- 
bling about his quarters in Tu 

Italy; knew he was in _ heart-sick 
misery, was going blind; immediate- 
ly after the performance cabled him 
in English and in Italian: Resur- 
rection a great success. Congratu- 
lations and Happy New Year.” 


Jest 
To Manhattan, The Jest means 
the Barrymores. Any operatic 


version of that play was doomed 
to hypercriticism. But when it 
was sung last week at the Metro- 
politan as La Cena delle Beffe, the 
audience arose to whack long, loud, 
red-palmed approval. 

It was a triumph. The play is 
remembered as four long acts of 
highly emotionalized mistaken iden- 
tity. For the opera, Playwright 
Sem Benelli made a masterfully 
condensed libretto without a situa- 
tion lost, a point unitalicized. By 
comparison, Composer Umberto 
Giordano’s music was the trifling 
virtuosity of a clever parodist— 
saved by Messrs. Gigli and Ruffo. 


Respected Jazz 


Paul Whiteman, expansive Lord 
High Conductor of U. S. jazz, last 
week repressed his exuberant in- 
struments heroically. He calmed 
the mourning, muted trumpet, put 
brakes on the slide trombone, 
and made them all tell stories. One 
story was written by Deems Taylor, 
jazz-appreciating classicist — the 
story of circus day in a one-cylin- 
der town. 

The other story went deeper, or 
bravely tried to. It was by rhap- 
sodic George Gershwin, to whom 
jazz comes as readily as a new 
suit to a chamelon. It was of a 
murder in a Harlem _ speak-easy: 
love, passion, hate and a dark gal 
gone wrong. Its dramatic hinges 
creaked; it was sung and nearly 
drowned out. 

For both scores one Ferdie Grofe 
did the instrumentation and was 
highly praised. Of rotund Paul 
Whiteman’s third sortie into the 
precincts of “respectable” music 
(this concert was in Carnegie 
Hall), people said: “He’s done it 
again.” 
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Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates; Niven Busch, Laird S. Golds- 
borough (Foreign News), Manfred Gott- 
fried (National Affairs), John S. Martin. 

Weekly Contributors—Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Wells Root, Myron Weiss, 
Achsa Parker, Ruth Flint, Ada M. Clarke. 

Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden, 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
15th St. New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subscription rate, one year, postpaid: In 





the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 


Building, Cleveland. 
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F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EDUCATION 


Student Conference 


“You are beginning to see that 
the best thing you can do as the 
result of this conference is to util- 
ize as you have not and do not util- 
ize, your opportunities to learn in 
your colleges and schools; to learn 
how to think. You don’t know 
how.” Thus Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, educator and theologian, to 
several hundred young university 
men and women who assembled in 
Evanston, IIl., last week for an In- 
terdenominational Student Confer- 
ence. Dr. Fitch had been listening 
to a long abstract wrangle over the 
definition of “the Church” by un- 
dergraduate debaters. 

The purpose of the Conference 
was to bring young minds together 
to diagnose and prescribe for the 
ills of the world. It was reported 
that, “carried on the wings of song 
and prayer and undimmed idealism, 
they sought to bring close the poet’s 
vision of the brotherhood of man, 
the federation of the world.” 

Thus war was a subject on the 
program, and 181 delegates signi- 
fied that they would utterly refuse 
to participate in “the next one”; 
but 65 felt that their duty to their 
country or their God might lie in 
fighting; and 215 “had not thought 
the thing through.” 

The church was appraised. As is 
usual at such gatherings, an older 
man was first called upon to speak, 
in this case Dr. Hubert Herring, 
social secretary of a Boston, Mass., 
church. With a flair for pat and 
alliterative statements, he said: 
“The man in the street has come 
to regard the church purely as an 
agency for propaganda ... as an 
organization that is trying to mes- 
merize him with soft music and 
big buildings. . . . The church has 
become too much institutionalized— 
something that may be summed up 
by using three B’s—bishops, build- 
ings and budgets.” 

Stanley Dowley, communist un- 
dergraduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, raised in coal-mining southern 
Illinois, said: “The church has 
always been the weapon of the cap- 
italist class against the working 
class.” 

Mattie Julian, Negress, of De 
Paul University, said: “Too many 
of the churches have ministers who 
belong to the Ku Klux Klan... . 
Church people should support the 
anti-lynching law.” 

The missionary movement became 
a storm centre when Dr. R. E. 
Diffendorfer, fatherly secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions, beamed down from the 
platform and addressed someone 
as “my boy.” Amid angry growls 
and mutterings from the audience, 
a loud voice vociferated, as report- 
ed in public prints: “Youth has 
been ‘my-boyed’ by a lot of old 
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**T feel I must express the great benefits that I have received from ‘*As a practising dentist I should essentially feel fit for duty 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach disorders com- early in the morning as well as later in the day. I was laggy 
bined with rheumatism. I was miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- and fagged out upon arising. Could not concentrate 6n my 
tions and lessens one’s ambition. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s work. Tried everything from psychology to pills, to no avail. 
Yeast which I did, taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily until now I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two weeks I could 
Ican truthfully say that my stomach troubles and rheumatism are a thing say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescription is: ‘Just one 
of the past and I am once more really well.” cake of Fleischmann’s morning and night’.” 

Mrs. B. Witson, Toronto, Canada. Wa. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





They Felt Themselves Shpping—7 “eu 


they found the way to banish their ills—regain the 
energy of youth— by eating one simple fresh food 





Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
| the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion, especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
f have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast 
for Health. Health Research Dept. N-14, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York. 





** About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I no 
longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 
This Famous Food tones up the entire system—aids digestion, Yeast, I am a new girl.” 

clears the skin, banishes constipation. Start eating it today. Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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ey are good for 
Digestion as well 


as for Indigestion 
Wa. indigestion bothers you, 


the cause, nine cases out of ten, 
is an over-acid condition of your 
stomach. 

And when you take bicarbonate of 
soda or preparations containing it, 
you overcome the acidity—but, un- 
less you take exactly the right amount, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline 
residue. This retards normal diges- 
tion. For your stomach should be 
slightly acid during the process of 
digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
act differently 


The minute you take Gastrogen 
Tablets, they go to work toneutralize 
excessive acidity. There they stop. 
Your process of digestion is not dis- 
turbed. Even if you eat a pound of 
them, they will not alkalize your 
stomach. When they have relieved 
your distress, they pass thru the sys- 
tem unchanged. 

Your stomach is “in neutral.” 
Nature restores the slight balance of 
acidity. Your indigestion—your heart- 
burn — your flatulence is relieved. 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They are 
pleasant-tasting. Everybody likes 
their agreeable flavor and aroma. 
And as an agent for sweetening the 
breath they can hardly be excelled. 

Your druggist has them in handy pocket 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 
wish to try them before you buy them, 


send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 





dunderheads until it’s fed up. 
That’s why this conference is here.” 

Y. T. Wu, a Chinese delegate, 
charged that the mission move- 
ment is a growth forced on China 
at the point of the sword; and a 
Commission on Foreign Missions 
brought in other indictments—ex- 
ploitation of “the heathen,” Amer- 
icanization of proselytes, military 





EUGENE FIELD 


“Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe—” 


protection of missionaries and in- 
demnities for those molested by 
“the heathen.” 

In the galleries of the convention 
hall sat avid observers, some of 
whom were accused by the Execu- 
tive Committee of asking delegates 
out to meals, to private discus- 
sion groups, to private prayer meet- 
ings, and otherwise lobbying to di- 
rect the conference along arbitrary 
and denominational lines. Such 
persons were discountenanced and 
frustrated. Freedom of speech was 
maintained, though an_ instructor 
from the University of Michigan, 
one Francis Onderdonk, with a 
world peace plan “simple as a fliv- 
ver” (cinema films showing war’s 
horrors) was thought to be an un- 
necessary adjunct to the program 
and denied a hearing, even when he 
went on a hunger strike to get it. 

Some delegates demonstrated 
their forceful tolerance by propos- 
ing to boycott a local cafeteria 
which had refused admittance to 
a Liberian colleague, C. G. Blooah. 
The proposal was voted down, but 
Mr. Blooah’s friends walked across 
town “to eat at a nice Negro 
restaurant.” 

From a soap-box in front of the 
meeting nall, Thomas Q. (“Pat’’) 
Harrison, U. S. Captain in the 
War, delivered to a raccoon-coated 
street crowd a harangue on “The 
Sin of War,” which he was barred 
from giving inside. Firebrand of 
Boston’s last Armistice Day cele- 
bration, Mr. Harrison is sponsor- 
ing a revolt against war. He cried: 
“We fellows are going to band our- 

99 


selves together under a vow of 
poverty. We’ll not go hungry, but 
we'll get along with as little as 
we can so we'll know we’re not 
taking from the poor. We'll work 
for small pay. We'll have to get 
along with few children. Our 
wives will have to work. But no- 
body will own us and we'll keep 
our freedom to speak out for social 
justice!” 

Within, as the sessions drew to a 
close, Dr. Fitch characterized the 
assembly as “distinctly religious 
and conservative.” 


“Children’s Laureate” 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 

“Where are you going, and what do 
you wish?” 

The old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the her- 

ring fish 

That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!” 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken 

And Nod. 

Such was the music once to be 
heard in a certain house on a cer- 
tain street in Chicago. The man 
that made it, a gaunt fellow with a 
nervous manner, very fond of prac- 
tical jokes, used to sit up in bed 
late at night and early in the 
morning, writing, reciting and writ- 
ing more. Of an afternoon he 
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Eight dollars és a low price to pay 
for the Knox ‘Fifth Avenue” con- 
sidering the satisfaction of author- 
itative style and persistent wearing 
qualities that will be yours. 
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would go down to a newspaper office 
(The Record) where he was em- 
ployed and have the poems put into 
type. 

He took extraordinary delight in 
the amount of poetry he could pre- 
pare for a single morning’s edition 
of the newspaper, and often he pub- 
lished doggere] that was very far 
from being musical, or was _ ludi- 
crous alliterative nonsense like this: 


A flimflam flopped from a fillimaloo, 
Where the pollywog pinkled so pale, 
And the pipkin piped a petulant “pooh” 
To the garrulous gawp of the gale. 
“Oh, woe to the swap of the sweeping 

swipe 
That booms on the bobbling bay!” 
Snickered the snark to the snoozing snipe 
That lurked where the lamprey lay. 


The gluglug glinked in the glimmering 
gyloam, 


Where the buzbuz bumbled his bee... . 


None the less, Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod and another lullaby, Little 
Boy Blue, were poetic masterpieces. 
And Eugene Field, the gaunt man 
who wrote them, put such a lyric 
fluency into whatever he wrote that 
he became known as “the children’s 
laureate.” He is best remembered 
as that today. No grown-up wish- 
ing to be popular with children al- 
lows himself to forget the words to: 


Tiddde-de-dumpty, tiddle-de-dee— 

The spider courted the frisky flea; 
Tiddle-de-dumpty, tiddle-de-doo— 

The flea ran off with the bugaboo! .. . 


The house in Chicago was what 
reminded people of Eugene Field, 
who has been dead 30 years. Last 
week news got out that the house 
had been sold and that trip- 
hammers would rat-a-tat-tat on a 
new eight-story apartment house 
after the old walls had been torn 
down. They were damaged by fire 
last spring and Poet Field’s widow 
has been living in Wisconsin. 

The poet himself has been lying 
since 1895 amid unpretentious sur- 
roundings in a Chicago cemetery, 
but within the fortnight it was an- 
nounced that the Episcopal church 
of Kenilworth, Ill. (village on Lake 
Michigan, 16 mi. north of Chicago, 
where lived William C. Englard 
Jr., a grandson of Eugene Field), is 
to have a memorial window and a 
“poet’s corner”; that the poet’s body 
will be moved there, together with 
personal mementos saved by his 
widow in the hope that their home 
would be preserved as a memorial. 

Field’s own room will be repro- 
duced by the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, a room whose shelves and 
chimney corner were cluttered: with 
toys, dolls, and historic trophies 
such as the axe with which Glad- 
stone, statesman of Britain, took 
his exercise; the bond that was 
given for the release of Jefferson 
Davis, president of the Southern 
Confederacy; letters of Charles 
Lamb; and manuscripts in Field’s 
own hand, including, perhaps, Seein’ 
Things at Night, or 
Rumpty-tumpty, pimplety-pan— 

The flubdub courted a catamaran 
But timplety-topplety, timpity-tare— 
The flubdub wedded the big blue bear! 
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“I have been frequently corrected and contradicted in my views by 
young ladies who have taken a six months’ course in social uplift.” 


You Aid the Criminals 


Judge Charles C. Nott, of the Court of 


General Sessions, New York City, talks 
straight from the shoulder, mincing no 


words, sparing no feelings. 


He talks to 


you—not to the legal profession, not to the 
police force, but to you, American citizen. 
“The Juror’s Part in Crime”’ is also the 
American people’s part in crime. 


Judge Nott’s article is one of twenty 
features in the January Scribner’s Maga- 


zine. 


Joun GALswortuy 
Joun W. Tuomason, Jr. 
Captasn U.S. Marines 


Among them are fiction by 


Tuomas Boyp 
Bernice KENYON 
Emerson Low 


Look for the yellom cover—don’t take a substitute! 


ADDING MACHINE 


Fits Vest Pocket |SEnp No 


A marvelous calculator. Does the work 

accurately and quickly as a $300 machine, In- MONEY 

valuable to anyone who uses figures, Don't | Don’t send money, 

carry pad and pencil. This startling invention | just name and ad- 

will solve all problemsin a minute. Business | dress. We'll shi 

men, students, professional peo le, all need | machine postpaid. 
this HANDY HELPER. Pay postinan only 


$2.95. Try it for 10 
Counts HH days. Year money 
To | ion back if not satisfied 


Results in plain sight PRICE 
all the time -- clears 
instantly. Made of oe 
\ steel and brass, in handsome 
case, fits vest pocket; weight = 












N\ only 3 oz. Send for yours now 
\ -you'llsave time and money, 


SS Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 541 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s a dandy chance to make money. 
Everybody wants one, Fine profit. Write for 
new offer, 





Interior Decorating { 
LEARN AT HOME 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year " 
Take a high-salaried position, or start 5 
profitable business yourself. Promi- 
nent New York decorators teach you 
by mail. Inside methods for profes- ; 
sional or home practice. First prac- 4 
ticaf method. Nospecialabilityneeded. / Tana ANS eS, 
NEW BOOK FREE | \\\h 
Write pogteantioeiertostoritteday.Explaing / Ge 
opportunities and new \ ! 
shortcut method o ele 
entering lucrative pro- F y 
fession. Getthis book! ee 
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SCIENCE 








In Kansas City 


Following are salient points made 
at the annual American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
meeting held in Kansas City, Mo., 
last week: 

The meeting was addressed by 
its retiring President, Dr. J. Mce- 
Keen Cattell of Manhattan, and by 
its President for 1926, Dr. Michael 
I. Pupin. Dr. Cattell described 
“a new profession of psychological 
and industrial engineering,” already 
successful in England. “In every 
field of activity, from the use 
of the pick and shovel, of type- 
writer and ledger, through the 
factory and office, to the organiza- 
tion of the work of the Executive 
or the Congress of the nation, in- 
vestigations might be made which, 
if put into effect, would add from 
10% to 100% to effective produc- 
tivity and lessen to an equal extent 
effort and fatigue.” Dr. Cattell 
told of labor’s change of heart 
toward such studies, which were not 
to be compared with psychoanalysis, 
phrenology, face-reading and other 
“quackery.” He revealed that the 
late Samuel Gompers had a long 
correspondence with scientists with 
a view to advocating psychological 
selection of employes, and other in- 
dustrial applications of scientific 
theory. 

Smithsonian Program. Study of 
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Get a Fisk 










IME has proved that Fisk 
Balloon Tires not only provide 
the supreme comfort and safety 
which low-pressure makes possi- 
ble—but also the long mileage 
which is always associated with 
the best high-pressure cords. 


the ultra-violet rays in sunlight; 
of the sea’s water, waves, currents, 
tides and the sea’s relationships to 
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men, animals and plants; of the 
600,000 odd kinds of insect that 
compete with man for existence on 
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the earth; 


expansion of plant 
studies in South America (for 
drugs, gums, oils, spices, fibres, 
fruits and dyes)—that, broadly 
speaking, would be the program of 
the Smithsonian Institution this 
year—Austin H. Clark, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Millikan Ray. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, director of the Norman 
Bridge Physical Laboratory (Pasa- 
dena) reported his five years’ re- 
search upon a new ray, shorter, 
quicker, more penetrating than even 
the X-ray. It will pierce two feet 
of lead. It reaches the earth con- 
tinuously from surrounding space. 
Whence it comes, what it does to 
the earth, how and whither its vast 
power can be directed, Dr. Millikan 
could not say. 

Miller v. Einstein. Conclusions 
drawn from thousands of “ether- 
drift” experiments at Mt. Wilson 
Observatory (10,000 calculations in 
1925 alone) were: 1) That, con- 
trary to the assumptions of Dr. 
Albert Einstein, there is an all-per- 
vasive substance in the universe 
through which all matter moves; 
2) That this substance, ether, has 
a motion imparted to it by moving 
matter (a motion similar to that of 
water following the stern of a 
moving ship). In the case of the 
earth, the ether is subject to a 
95% drag, but slips away again 
50%; 38) That the whole solar 
galaxy (group of planets) is mov- 
ing toward the constellation of the 
Dragon at a rate of 120 miles a 
second. The significance of the 
ether-drift calculations in brief is: 
The man who made them, Dr. Day- 
ton C. Miller of the Case School 
of Applied Science (Cleveland), 
President of the American Physical 
Society, participated in the original 
ether-drift experiments of Profes- 
sors Michelson and Morley 20 years 
ago, upon which Dr. Einstein built 
his theory of relativity. Dr. Miller’s 
new figures are the most complete 
and accurate yet made and tend 
to alter, if not to disprove, Dr. 
Einstein’s propositions. Also, estab- 
lishment of the existence of ether 
is fundamentally important to sci- 
entific knowledge of the structure 
of matter. Dr. Miller’s work was 
recognized as the “most notable 
contribution to the advancement of 
science in 1925,” and he was 
awarded the Association’s annual 
prize of $1,000. 

“Fitter Families.” At midwest- 
ern state fairs, competitions are 
being held with blue ribbons and 
silver cups as prizes, for families 
who submit themselves to examina- 
tion by physicians, geneticists, psy- 
chiatrists, dentists, oculists, for 
ratings in family health, history 
and heredity. Pedigrees are also 
worked out non-competitively, “fit- 
ter families” being the slogan of 
the movement, as explained by Dr. 
Florence Brown Sherbon, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, before the Associa- 
tion. 

New “Geometry.” On the as- 
sumption that Dr. Einstein’s prop- 
ositions are true, a new, non- 
Euclidian system of space and spa- 
tial measurement is built upon 
them. In this Einsteinian system, 


no line is absolutely straight; pro- 
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jected, the ends of any line will 
ultimately meet, forming a circle 
whose circumference is estimated 
at 18 quintillions of miles. An arc 
of this circle is as straight as a 
real line can be, and truly measures 
the shortest distance between two 
points in the universe as it actually 
exists—that is, in a universe full 
of conflicting masses of electricity 
and spinning bodies whose pulls 
and counter-pulls “warp” space 
“out of shape.” But a mathemati- 
cal system for measuring universal 
space cannot properly be called 
“geometry,” which means “earth- 
measurement”—Dr. James Pierpont, 
Yale University. 

Child Scientists. The contrast of 
the U. S. boy when he enters 
kindergarten and when he emerges 
from college, is depressing. All 
children are natural-born scientists, 
and then “the little-boy spirit that 
makes him tear up a drum to find 
out what is inside gives way to 
the falsely superior attitude of not 
caring a continental”—Dr. E. Lau- 
rence Palmer, Cornell University. 

Animals Spared. “Although po- 
tatoes and cabbages do not actually 
have chicken pox and scarlet fever, 
they have diseases which correspond 
to them to some extent. Hence 
plants can be and are used in 
place of rabbits, rats, guinea pigs, 
for years martyred in the cause of 
discovering sources of human dis- 
ease—Dr. James Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Planetary Collisions. Colonel John 
Millis, retired Army engineer, ex- 
pounded a new theory of planetary 
formation, including the proposition 
that collisions of large heavenly bod- 
ies shatter off fragments (such as 
Earth), which thereafter whirl 
around their coalesced parents as 
satellites. 

Election. The Association Council, 
acting for the membership of some 
15,000, elected as the Association’s 
President for 1927, Dr. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, author, botanist and 
horticulturist, onetime (1903-13) 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


Other Conventions 


_ What time the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science met last week in Kansas 
City, other national scientific bodies 
met elsewhere, as follows: 

At Yale University—The Geologi- 
cal Society of America, Anthropo- 
logical Association, American Zoo- 
logical Society. 

At Cornell University—The Arch- 
eological Institute of America, The 
American Psychological Association. 

At the University of Michigan— 
=~ American Historical Associa- 
ion. 

At Columbia University and in 
Manhattan— The American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Politi- 
cal Science Association, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 
and kindred organizations. 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE”: 











**You didn’t come 
a day too soon”’ 


The sure way to avoid troublein 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 


see him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorthea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 

R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. + + + The Forhan Company, New York 
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RELIGION 





Mercier 

Desiré Cardinal Mercier is 74 
years old. He is Archbishop of 
Malines and Primate of Belgium. 
He likes to be active and there is 
always work to be found, if it is 





© Wide World 
CARDINAL MERCIER 
«++ watched calmly 


only the restoration of the library 
at Louvain University or a general 
critique of metaphysics. And unless 
one can eat a plenty, keep well 
nourished, one cannot keep active 
for long at a time. 

Cardinal Mercier had persistent 
dyspepsia. There was a lesion of 
the stomach which a little surgical 
treatment would put quite to rights. 
But the doctors feared a 174-year- 
old heart might not take kindly 
to chloroform or ether. Without 
ado the Cardinal bade them anaes- 
thetize him locally. Last week he 
lay on a table calmly watching a 
scalpel open his torso, calmly dis- 
cussing with his surgeon such aspects 
of the human interior as he recalled 
from the studies made in his youth 
under famed Dr. Charcot in Paris. 

Late bulletins reported the Cardi- 
nal’s condition as normal. 


Eastern Priests 


Draped in the flowing garments 
of old India, with a pink muslin 
toga, which he called “The Robe of 
Light,” looped up on his left shoul- 
der and fastened there with a jew- 
eled pin, an ancient Buddhist priest 
trod the deck of an ocean liner in 
New York Harbor. At his feet sat 
a throng of disciples, catching 
words of wisdom and _ blessedness 
as they fell. Crowding closer came 
newspaper reporters, to whom the 


ancient one declared that his name 
was Avagarika Hewarritaina Dhar- 
mapala, the central portion of 
which meant “wanderer,” which 
was what he liked best to be 
called. 

He had come five times to the 
U. S., having traveled since he was 
20, when he forsook wealth and 
family pride in Ceylon to become 
a priest. Now he is 77, and bound 
for London, there to establish a 
Buddhist temple, that love, unity, 
service and peace may come into 
the world. 


Foster’s Book 


According to an Iowa State Col- 
lege bulletin, Iowa farmers lost 
$25,000,000 in 1914 owing to weeds. 
R. F. Foster, famed card player, 
jotted this fact down; and it be- 
came recently the point of de- 
parture for a chapter in a book 
on religion. How many millions of 
dollars does society lose because of 
human weeds! So, with the most 
orthodox technique, he develops his 
subject. 

In manner orthodox, Mr. Foster 
is in matter heretical. But even 
the heresy is simply orthodox ag- 
nosticism, which has flourished 
since science began to reach the 
masses. Mr. Foster’s Coming Faith 
is simply a belief in the perfecti- 
bility of human nature through hu- 
man intelligence—or, in two words, 
faith in man, neutrality towards a 
possible Supreme Power, denial of 
Christianity. But Mr. Foster would 
be the last to suggest that his book 
is a contribution to philosophy. It 
is written obviously for laymen by 
a layman. 

The raison d’étre of the book is 
the author, for R. F. Foster is a 
unique character. Almost what 
Hoyle* was to the 18th century, 
Mr. Foster is to the 20th (particu- 
larly within the radius of Manhat- 
tan newspapers). He was 40 years 
old when he became “card editor” 
of the New York Sun. Soon famed 
as authority on auction bridge, his 
production of literature on cards 
within the last 20 years has been 
enormous. The “rule of eleven” 
owes its origin to him. Men by the 
thousand and women by the ten 
thousand have applied themselves 
to study of his works with an in- 
tensity which would have created a 
race of theologians had it been de- 
voted to biblical lore. Perhaps the 
daily bridge women have been ask- 


*Edmond Hoyle (1672-1769) first sys- 
tematized the laws of whist, and it be- 
came a by-word: “according to Hoyle.” 
His treatises also include rules for quad- 
rille, piquet, quinze, vingt-et-un, casino, 
put, all fours, Pope Joan, thirty-one, brag, 
commerce, Earl of Coventry, lansquenet, 
ecarte, cribbage, five & ten, faro, rouge 
et noir, matrimony, euchre, poker or bluff, 
reversi, connexions, speculation, snip snap 
snore ’em, Boston, catch the ten, lift 
smoke, lotto, chess, backgammon, draughts, 
hazard, dominoes, cricket, billiards, tennis, 
golf, horse racing, cocking, twenty deck, 
poker, archery. 


ing him questions about religion. 
If so, that is the significance of the 
book. 


Theosophists 

Holding with Shakespeare, Chris- 
tian Scientists and prestidigitators 
that “nothing is but thinking makes 
it so,” Mrs. Annie Besant, “grand 
old lady of India” and moving spirit 
of the Order of the Star in the 
East (also called the Theosophical 
Society), wound up the celebration 
of that Order’s 50th anniversary 
(Time, Jan. 4) by exhorting a 
public gathering at Adyar (near 
Madras) to turn their thoughts 
toward the far Himalayan heights 
and beseech the world’s Saviour (for 
her and her followers the Brahmin, 
Shri Krishna, of 500 B.C.) to hasten 
his reincarnation and the world’s 
salvation. 

He also spoke whose mind and 
body and mortal affairs have been 
prepared for assumption by the 
Saviour in the near future—J. 
Krishnamurti, whom Mrs.. Besant 
brought to England in 1908 to be 
educated at Oxford and nurtured 
in pious humility. This Messiah- 
designate is now 380 and before 
and after his transfiguration will 
tour the world with twelve “apos- 
tles” chosen by and including Mrs. 
Besant. A_ publicity corps will 
herald his comings, echo his goings. 
Last week, by way of preparing 
the world to receive him, he said: 





ON.E.A. 
J. KRISHNAMURTI 


“ ... willing to throw up 
everything” 


“There is no such thing as proving 
it [my coming as the world teach- 
er]; you must feel it, you must 
realize it.... You may ask how 
you physically know that such a 
stupendous individuality, such a di- 
vinity, will be among us. I ask, 
how do you know when you are in 
love, when you are thrilled with af- 
fection? You do not give any 
explanation, for you feel you can- 
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not give positive proofs. It is the 
same with me; because I believe 
in it intensely I am willing to 
throw up everything. With that 
belief in the background one can 
build a new civilization, a new so- 
ciety, a new spiritual aristocracy.” 





THE PRESS 





Convention 


The American Association of 
Schools of Journalism assembled at 
Columbia University in Manhattan. 
High points: 

Stupid Press Rapped. “A basic 
knowledge of scientific subjects is 
vitally necessary to the journalist 
if he is to avoid constant mistakes 
in his work. “Even the graduates 
of our best schools of journalism 
are untrained in the natural 
sciences. The typical journalist is 
grossly ignorant of music, archi- 
tecture, painting and _ literature. 
His knowledge of esthetic principles 
is little above that of the average 
policeman. He emerges from the 
university blind to the best things 
of life, and he will blind his read- 
ers to them’—Professor Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, Kansas_ State 
Agricultural College. 

Critics Assailed. “If you can im- 
agine a world devoid of newspapers, 
imagine how much misrepresenta- 
tion, sensation and scandal there 
would be in it. The newspaper acts 
as a limit upon private scandal- 
mongers simply by telling the truth 
about events likely to provoke mis- 
resentation”—J. W. Cunliffe, Di- 
rector of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. 

Reviewers Attacked. “Newspa- 
pers do not employ their best brains 
in reviewing. The work is done by 
nice old ladies or nice old gentle- 
men with a little culture, smart 
young things who can quote H. L. 
Mencken or some ex-sporting editor 
who needs work for his idle hands” 
—Dr. Henry S. Canby, Editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 

Press Agents Flayed. “The func- 
tion of any publicity man is to 
emphasize favorable news for his 
clients, and to suppress unfavorable 
news. Such a man renders no ser- 
vice to the public interested in the 
truth. Publicity is a blatant fraud 
upon the public, and the publicity 
agent commits an outrage when he 
colors news to suit his client’s 
wishes”’—James Wright Brown, 
Publisher of Editor and Publisher. 

“Flay” Denounced. “If there is 
any gratitude in the newspaper pro- 
fession for the interest we are 
taking in their work, I wish that 
they would assassinate the terms 
rap, assail, attack and flay from 
news stories and headlines. Every 
newspaper I read is guilty of the 
use of these over-used words, and I 
would even suggest the award of 
a Pulitzer prize for the newspaper 
man who devises substitutes for 
these pugnacious words” — Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University. 





BUSINESS 





Again, Dillon 

Last week witnessed the intro- 
duction to the buying public of an- 
other great family business. At a 
figure between 60 and 75 millions, 
suave, saturnine Clarence Dillon,* 





© Keystone 
CLARENCE DILLON 
Suave 


43-year old chief of Dillon, Read 
& Co., Wall St., Manhattan, took 
over the assets and liabilities of 
the National Cash Register Co. 
(Dayton, Ohio) and invited the 
public to assimilate 60 millions 
worth of new securities with cor- 
rectly calculated confidence that his 
invitation would not be ignored. 

His special corps of 200 account- 
ants had told Mr. Dillon that the 
N. C. R. Co. concern possessed as- 
sets of 41 millions, exclusive of 
patent rights which were nom- 
inally set at $1, and of good will 
which was not reckoned at all; that 
it had an annual business of 40 
millions (85% of the world’s cash 
register orders); that its 900,000 
shares of common stock profited 
$40.69 per share last year after 
7% had been paid on 9% millions 
worth of preferred; that there was 
no funded debt. 

President Frederick B. Patter- 
son was more than willing to see 
the inactive interests in his family 
bought out. He had been nego- 
tiating with banks since the death 
(in 1922) of his father, John H. 
Patterson, the company’s founder. 
So in stepped Clarence Dillon and 
succeeded where others had failed 
of accomplishment. 

Clarence Dillon is not the first 
genius to appear on Wall Street, 
but all geniuses have their special 
characteristics. Besides honesty, 


*Floater of Polish, Brazilian and Dutch 
loans; builder of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube; successful competitor of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. for the huge (146-million) 
Dodge Bros, deal (Time, April 13) 


How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 


HETHER you 

want to go to 
Florida next winter, 
or get married in 1927, 
or buy a house in ten 
years, or retire on full 
pay when you’resixty,— 
whatever your finan- 
cial ambitions may be; 
if they’re within reason 
they can be accom- 
plished with the help 
of the magic power of 
compound interest and 
investment. We have 
prepared a book that 
is filled with interest- 
ing information — just 
what is needed in mak- 
ing plans for accumu- 
lating money. We'll 
be glad to send you 
“Accumulation Tables” 
on request. 


| pea] Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety 
combined with liberal in- 
terest rates made possible by 
the normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities. 


Send your 
name and 
address fora 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
this boo 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bo 


908 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LL dentists will tell % 

you that white, . 
lovely teeth are not safe 
unless your gums are 
firm and healthy, and 
free from pyorrhea. 


The dentifrice that 
was created for the ex- 
press purpose of main- 
taining gum health is 
Pyorrhocide Powder. 
It is the only dentifrice 
that has met all the re- 
quirements in clinics 
devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea prevention 
and treatment. 

Pyorrhocide is put up 
in powder form only 
and is free from glycer- 
ine. Tooth pastes contain glycerine 
which tends to soften the gums. Soft 
gums invite pyorrheal infection. 


Dentists prescribe Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der as the most effective medium for 
safeguarding the teeth against pyor- 
rhea’s attack. Its value incorrecting soft, 
tender, bleeding gums and sensitive 
teeth has been clinically demonstrated. 


It keeps your teeth glis- 
tening white. Buy it at your 
druggist. Note the refresh- 
ed, cleanly feeling of your 
mouth for several hours 
after brushing. The dollar 
package is economical—it 
contains six months’ supply. 


Free sample and booklet 
on causes and prevention of 
pyorrhea sent upon re- 
quest. The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., Inc., Sole 
Distributors, Dept. TI, 1480 
Broadway, New York City 
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prove that the 


tooth sockets 
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with 
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gums and 
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POWDER 


keeps the gums healthy 


foresight, courage 





| library and in it he has the air of 








and _ decision, 
what distinguishes this Texas-born, 


Harvard - bred, widely - traveled 
young man is an attitude toward 
business—and life—that is com- 
monly called the artistic attitude. 
What other men make a labor, he 
makes an art. Before he tried his 
hand at business he idled in Europe 
for two years studying art and 
architecture. “I never expected to 
become a professional painter, or 
to build houses,” he says, but he 
still delights to execute an etching, 
judge furniture, buy rare books. 
His office has the air of a scholar’s 
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a man with time for anything but 
business. Newspaper men who in- 
terviewed him in the midst of his 
historic duel with the Morgan in- 
terests over Dodge Bros. were as- 
tonished to find him utterly cool 
and relaxed, willing to talk (a 
clinging drawl) for five minutes 
about the very simple facts of the 
deal and for 55 minutes about him- 
self, his many friends, his children 
(Clarence Douglass, aged 15, with 
whom he hunts and fishes; Dorothy 
Anne, aged 12, whom he supplies 


with dogs, ponies, stories and a 
paternal playmate), his herd of 
Guernseys, his frequent trips 
abroad. 


After the National Cash Register 
deal, newspaper men found him 
puffing an old black pipe and talk- 
ing about “team work.” “All of us 
are cogs in a great machine... 
There can be no leadership in 
modern enterprises—they are too 
big. In board meeting I don’t sit 
at the head of the table. I sit any- 
where. . . . Money? What is there 
to it? ... After man’s material 
wants are satisfied all that remains 
to the making of money is the 
power to accomplish something for 
the common good.” 


. . 


Automobile Show 


At the Grand Central Palace, 
Manhattan: 
Ajax Lexington 
Auburn Lincoln 
Buick Locomobile 
Cadillac McFarlan 
Case Marmon 
Chandler Moon 
Chevrolet Nash 
Chrysler Oakland 
Cleveland Oldsmobile 
Davis Overland 
Diana Packard 
Dodge Paige 
DuPont Peerless 
Elear Pierce-Arrow 
Essex Pontiac 
Flint Reo 
Franklin Rickenbacker 
Gardner Roamer 
Gray Star 
Hudson Stearns 
Hupmobile Studebaker 
Jewett Stutz 
Jordan Velie 
Junior Eight Wills-Ste. Claire 
Kissel Willys-Knight 


and the following taxicabs: 


Bauer Oakland 
Dodge eo 

Hertz Willys-Knight 
Luxor Yellow 


The blue Mediterranean and the 


bluer Adriatic seemingly lapped 
idly along the sunny shores of 
lower Italy. Beneath mystical 
cypresses and_ spreading palms, 
fountains splashed with _ silver 
sound, and the scent of many 
flowers lay upon the air. Sleek 


and graceful bodies gleamed through 
the foliage, all at rest yet all 
poised in the fleetness of arrested 
motion. It was a spot and a sight 
created for the pleasure of a multi- 
tude, and a multitude, the automo- 
bile-loving public of Manhattan and 
thereabouts, prepared to go and see. 

It was scheduled to open Jan. 9— 
the annual National Automobile 
Show. Entering, pressmen found the 
lobby of Grand Central Palace 
transformed into a Venetian Doge’s 
reception parlor. Artists had been 








busied for weeks with the pano- 
ramas. Trees and pottery had been 
imported, and even special lino- 
leum with grains in imitation of 
Italian woods, was sent abroad for. 
In a court of the arts and sciences, 
immense statues brooded among 
Etruscan groves. 

Strolling through to discover 
specific ways in which the auto- 
mobile industry had sought to be 
of service, the advance observers 
noted in general: 

That the chassis is lower than 
ever, having in one case (Stutz) 
even returned to the silent, worm- 
drive form of rear axle which per- 
mits cars to be slung 5 in. lower 
than the bevel-gear type, without 
loss of head-room. 

That balloon tires and four- 
wheel brakes, obviously here to 
stay, were standard equipment on 
most cars above $1,500. 

That the life of engines is being 
safeguarded by general adoption of 
oil purifiers, air cleaners, gas 
filters. 

That closed cars predominate to- 
day where open cars did not so 
long ago, the open models being 
designed for and bought by per- 
sons affluent enough to own both 
an all-year car and a good-weather 
car. 

Among the various makes of 
car, the public paused before such 
new exhibits as: 

The Stutz Vertical Eight, de- 
scribed as very powerful and “a 
brilliant performer in traffic,” the 
first model of which was unveiled 
at its factory last month by Charles 
M. Schwab, the company’s chair- 
man. 

The Chrysler Imperial, developing 
92 h.p. and designed to travel 80 
m.p.h. for buyers occasionally need- 
ing spectacular speeds on good 
roads, as in the Far West. 

Wholly new manufactures were 


Do You Want An 
Increased 


It is our business to help investors 
increase their income. One investor 
gained $7,208 in principal, increased 
his income $1,077 and had the use of 
his money in the meanwhile. In a sim- 
ilar way we have helped thousands. 
There is nothing unusual about this case, 
nothing difficult or mysterious about the 
plan and there is no risk. How we helped 
one investor to gain $7,208 principal and 
add $1,077 to his income, and how we can 
help you, is explained fully in a booklet, 
“29% to 4% Extra.” Mail the coupon for 
free copy. 
Write to, 
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present: the Diana, the Nash-built 
Ajax and a new six developed by 
General Motors in its Oakland or- 
ganization. This new six, called 
the Pontiac, was priced between the 
Chevrolet and the Oakland to 
fulfill the General Motors policy 
of making a car “for every purse 
and purpose.” 

In conjunction with the show, a 
World Motor Transport Congress 
came together, and a Motor Truck 
Congress. Delegations from Can- 
ada, Britain, France and Germany 
were received. The days of the 
show were successively dedicated 
to these guests, to the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, to bankers, 
to the Army and Navy, to the the- 
atrical profession, and finally to 
Suburbia, that great section of the 
buying public whose best chance 
to attend, himself and wife, is on 
Saturday. 

And the Solons of the automotive 
industry took occasion to deliver 
statements. One* said: “One of 
the contributing factors to the sta- 
bility won by the automobile in- 
dustry within recent years is the 
public realization that the motor 


‘ear makes money for its owner. 


...+ To support this statement let 
me cite some figures gathered by 
the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. It was found that 
real estate and insurance men, doc- 
tors and salesmen gain more than 
100% in efficiency as the direct 
result of motor car transportation. 
Clergymen report that they can do 
98% more work after buying a car. 
Farmers show an average gain of 
68%. ...It has been estimated 
that 60% of the total automobile 
mileage is for business pur- 
DOSOS. . . <” 


The Nickel Plate 


For four days last week before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, lawyers for 
opposing factions of railroaders, 
bankers and investors tersely yet 
passionately made their final pleas 
for and against the proposed billion- 
and-a-~-half consolidation of the 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, 
Hocking Valley and Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroads into a fourth great 
eastern system to complement the 
already existing New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio 
lines, Stock in the five roads in- 
volved sufficient to swing the deal is 
already controlled by Oris Paxton 
Van Sweringen and his brother 
Mantis J. Van Sweringen, the genii 
of the plan, together with their 
banking associates. It remains for 
the Commission to decide its public 
policy. 

Vigorously opposed to such a mer- 
ger are certain minority stockhold- 
ers of the Chesapeake & Ohio rep- 
sented by Colonel Henry W. Ander- 
son, a lawyer resourceful in argu- 
ments, who thus summed up: “The 
interests behind this plan want to 
get the Nickel Plate and the Erie, 
through the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
into both [the Pennsylvania and 


*Frederick J. Haynes, President of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. 


West Virginia coal fields], so that 
when labor troubles come in one 
field they can haul out of the other. 
When they get it these great in- 
terests will be in a position to whip- 
saw this country. 

“The second reason lies in the 
operation of this plan to give its 
promoters and bankers an enormous 
immediate profit.” 

Further he imputed sinister con- 
nections between the Van Swer- 
ingens and their bankers, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., the Union Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, and the First National 
Bank in Manhattan; estimated huge 
personal profits for the brothers. 

Roused to fury, dapper Newton 
Diehl Baker, onetime Secretary of 
War, now a Cleveland lawyer and 
chief counsel for the merger pro- 
ponents, snapped to his feet as soon 
as proceedings permitted, keen eyes 
sparkling, clipping words contrary 
to his usually calm setting forth 
of arguments as purely intellectual 
concepts, refuted charges and im- 
plications, recalled that ‘“Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief in hands other 
than her own became a wanton’s 
gift to her paramour in the eyes of 
her suspicious lord. 

“Here we are at the trial to see 
whether the Transportation act will 
work. We are to see whether this 
is a consistent piece of legislation 
intended to strike midway between 
doing nothing and Government own- 
ership. It is of almost tragic im- 
portance in that it is the first 
attempt to try out a national policy, 
and the suggestion of fraud is most 
unfortunate. It will have no effect 
here, but it goes spawning through 
the records and hatches new 
troubles and difficulties in out of the 
way places.” 

After some six: weeks the Com- 
mission will decide one way or an- 
other. 
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IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing : 
stores Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


1817 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


Send me atrial Airid (one only) (Guaranteed 
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An Unconditional Guarantee 


Backed By $36,000,000 


HE 6% Collateral Trust Bonds of the Security Bond & Mortgage 
"eae are secured by first mortgages on which the payment of 
principal and interest is guaranteed unconditionally by the Maryland 
Casualty Company. Its certificate as Guarantor is endorsed on each 


The Maryland Casualty Company is one of the largest and strongest 
Its last financial statement shows 
capital and surplus of $10,575,279 and total resources of $36,208,124. 
The guaranteed first mortgages are deposited with che Maryland Trust 
Company, whichis the Trustee for each issue of SECURITY BONDS. 
Its certificate as Trustee is endorsed on each bond. 


surety companies in the world. 


Security Bonds are eligible as investments for National Banks. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. Maturities one, two, three, four and five years. 


Write to any of the following investment bankers for Booklet No. 14 
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/ MAYFAIR cuisine. 





SPORT 


Jap Ball 


Home from a tour of Japan, a 
graduate baseball team from the 
Univertisy of Chicago related that 
the game of baseball has “taken 
hold” in Japan. Annually an all- 
Japan high school tournament is 
held in Osaka. Innumerable semi- 
professional teams tour the coun- 
try, though there are no profes- 
sional leagues. In a college tourna- 
ment held while the Chicago men 
were there, Pitcher Yuaso of Meiji 
College held Chicago to two 9 to 0 
games, pitching three contests 
in three days, resting two days, 
then pitching three more in a 
row, for four wins. In the last 
game that the Meiji men took from 
Chicago, two of their batters poled 
home runs, Chicago poling none. 
In Tokyo, two English newspapers 
and one Japanese published extras 
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Which Comes First, 
; The Hen Or The Egg? 
O far as MAYFAIR HOUSE is con- 


cerned the hen must come first in 
order to avoid a second-rate egg! 


To be perfectly good, an egg must be 

laid by a hen that is fed on grain, fresh ' 
meat and green foods. 

MAYFAIR eggs come from a farm where 
the flavor of the egg is scientifically de- 
termined by the diet of the fowl. 

An egg is a small matter, of course, 

but we mention it simply as one more ’ 
example of the care exercised in the 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


P  Hlaytoir Bouse, 3 


y 610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork \ 
- AN APARTMENT HOTEL 




















after the games, wiring inning-by- 
inning reports all over the country. 
Waseda University, frequently a 
visitor to the U. S., scheduled three 
games in Chicago for next May. 


Thunder and Lightning 


Pasadena was flooded with sun- 
shine. Businessmen swelled with 
pride, policemen with importance. 
Through the streets it was raining 
roses—white ones, red ones, pink 
ones, yellow ones, in bunches and 


basketfuls, automobiles full, motor | 


trucks full. To the gay Rose Bowl 
went Pasadena, 300 gorgeous floats 
and a hilarious walking multitude, 
for the 37th annual Tournament of 
Roses on New Year’s Day. 

Out upon the chalk-lined sward 
trotted the eleven purple-banded 
“Huskies” of the University of 
Washington. They slapped their 
padded thighs, they pranced their 
cleated feet. Came the slighter, 
nimbler Dixie boys of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, flitting through 








signal practice, twitching their pig- 
skin this way, that way. 

It was the old, old contrast, the 
thunder and the lightning. Great 
Quarterback Guttormson kicked off 
for Washington and in a spurting 
run, a twinkling pass, the ball was 
back on his 17-yard line with agile 
Quarterback Pooley Hubert calling 
a new Alabama signal. The thun- 
der awoke. Alabama’s next pass was 
intercepted and Guttormson, Tesreau, 
Patton and Wilson plunged the ball 
back to a touchdown. In the second 
period they got another, in the 
fourth another. 

But two of .Guttormson’s three 
kicks-for-point sailed askew; his 
running mate Wilson was injured; 
and all through the game the Ala- 
bama lightning flickered danger- 
ously. In the third period it gath- 
ered its fury and struck thrice: 
Pooley Hubert through the line 
for a touchdown; Grant Gillis 
through the air to Johnny Mack 
Brown, a deadly arrowing pass of 
65 yards,* for a touchdown; a sec- 
ond pass, Pooley Hubert to Johnny 
Mack Brown, for a third touch- 
down. And Left Guard Buckler of 
the Alabama boys kicked goal just 
often enough. Score: Alabama 20, 
Washington 19, 





MEDICINE 








Biologists 


The Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology 
met last week at Cleveland. 

Concerning glandular rejuvena- 
tion and the theories upon which 
the famed Steinach operation is 
performed, Dr. R. M. Oslund of 
the University of Illinois offered 
evidence that, of the two types of 
cells produced by the reproductive 
glands, it is the germ cells, and 
not the interstitial cells, that gen- 
erate the eye-brightening, step- 
quickening, youth-giving hormones. 

Concerning paralysis from spinal 
injury, Dr. R. W. Gerard of the 
University of Chicago described 
severances of the spinal cord in 
embryo rats which mended and 
matured normally, encouraging ex- 
periments toward patching injured 
spinal cords in humans. 

Dr. Harvey Cushing of Harvard 
(famed author of The Life of Sir 
William Osler) announced his dis- 
covery that the pituitary gland (at 
base of brain) is regulator of the 
body’s water supply; when the 
gland’s functioning was suspended, 
all control was lost over liquid 
secretions. 

Dr. J. J. R. Macleod of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, co-discoverer 
with Dr. F. G. Banting of insulin, 
the diabetes specific, reported re- 
cent progress with the drug; also a 
possible new, cheaper source of in- 
sulin, in acorns. Hitherto it has 
been extracted from fish. 

*A world’s record. Previous record: 


John Levi of Haskell Indians to George 
Kipp, 62 yards (1924). 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To Mrs. Herbert Hartley, 
wife of the famed and jovial cap- 
tain of the Leviathan, a son (10 
Ib.); at Opelika, Ala. 


Engaged. Maurice Mouvet, famed 
as “Maurice,” perhaps the most 
notable of Manhattan’s professional 
male ballroom dancers, successively 
dance team-mate of Florence Wal- 
ton, Leonora Hughes, and Barbara 
Bennett; to Miss Eleanore Ambrose, 
whom he has been grooming for his 
dance partner for some months. 


Married. Miss Susan Brandeis, 
able barrister, daughter of Justice 
Brandeis of the S. Supreme 
Court, and partner in the legal 
firm of Benjamin S. Kirsh, to one 
Jacob H. Gilbert, likewise a Man- 
hattan lawyer; at the meeting 
house of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Ruth Jones, niece 
of Chairman Alvan Markle of the 
Anthracite Strike Conference (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS), who gave her 
in marriage to George Wright 
Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapolis 
(wheat); in Hazelton, Pa. 


Married. Barney Oldfield, 47, 
famed retired pilot of racing auto- 
mobiles; to Hulda R. Braden, 35, 
at Beverly Hills, Calif., on the 
day following Mr. Oldfield’s divorce 
“a Los Angeles from his second 
wife. 


Married. Miss Frances Davison, 
daughter of the late famed finan- 
cier Henry Pomeroy Davison 
(partner in J. Morgan & Co. 
and War-time head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross), sister of F. Trubee 
Davison (Chairman of the National 
Crime Commission), to Ward Che- 
ney, son of famed silk merchant 
— Cheney; at Locust Valley, 


Died. Sergei Yessenin, poet- 
husband of U. S. Dancer Isadora 
Duncan, a_ suicide at Leningrad. 
(See Russi.) 


Died. General Hsu Shu-cheng 
(“Little Hsu’), friend of Tuan Chi- 
jui (Chief Executive of China), 
shot to death at Langfang. (See 
CHINA.) 


Died. Major General William H. 
Hart, 61, Quartermaster General of 
the U. S. Army; at Washington, of 
cancer of the stomach. 


Died. The Dowager Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy; at Bordighera, 
Italian Riviera. (See ITALy.) 


BOOKS 


Orchids and Ash-Cans* 


The jungle folk of 
Manhattan 


The Story. Most stories are 
made of a few fibres carefully 
twisted together in a single strand. 
This story is of many fibres woven 
into an outspread fabric, almost 





N. E. A. 


JOHN Dos Passos 
++. did a good job 


without design. Here a thread en- 
ters, twists about this other thread 
and that, and then departs from 
the unfinished fabric. The only 
limitation which restricts the weave 
is that the warp is stretched from 
some time in the ’90s to the present, 
and the woof extends from the East 
River to the Hudson. 

Some of the threads: 

Ellen Thatcher, born of an ail- 
ing mother and a poor little am- 
bitious father follows the most per- 
sistent thread in thé book. It 
leads to elopement with Jojo Ogle- 
thorpe, a career on the stage, love 
and liaison with wastrel Stanwood 
Emery, marriage with Jimmy Herf, 
newspaper man, and finally a third 
marriage with a lawyer-politician. 

Bud Korpenning, raw-boned youth 
from up state, comes to the city 
seeking work. He never finds it. 
Finally the dark waters swallow 
him and his past. 

Congo Jake, a French sailor, hops 
ship in Manhattan. He is a wild 
boy and chases the women; goes 
off to sea again, comes back after 
learning bookkeeping in the Orient, 
turns bootlegger, makes a million 
perhaps, goes to jail for six months, 
marries curly-headed little Nevada 
Jones, who has been mistress to 
several men. 

Gus McNiel, a milkman, finishes 
his round one bitter cold morning, 
stops for a drink in a saloon, is 


*MANHATTAN TRANSFER—John Dos Passos 
—Harper ($2). 
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TRIAL LENS 
An Opportunity for 


Real lovers of sport, travel and nature’s wonderful 
scenery. A pair of famous French Binoculars (1m- 
ported by Du Maurier Co.) At a price that is a great 
saving to you. 

The quality is guaranteed, the price surprisingly 
low. Eight lenses of = finest optical glass over 15%” 
diameter. Wide ran Wonderful fight gathering 
power and distinct efinition. Not a job lot, but 
brand new glasses imported for those who desire a 
real glass at a low price. 


$7.95 ez |, © 


Only Galelean Glass of 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

6%" extended—434" closed. Speedy focus; adjusts 
instantly to the eye. Compass attachment at top— 
neck strap loops. Fine leather case with straps. Send 
$7.95 as a deposit for complete outfit. If you return 
them in 10 i Pi money will be refunded. All 
shipments prepaid. No pops peg Pol or risk. Free cata- 
logue of over 200 glasses of all kinds. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
Du Maurier Company, Dept. 241 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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shine City. Only 82 sunless daysin 
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for every sunny day. Swimming, 
boating or fishing in the Gulf and 
Tampa Bay. Golf, tennis, lawn bowl- 
ing and every outdoor sport. Big 
League Baseball. Daily band con- 
certs. Splendid accommodations. 
For booklet address: 
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run down by a train on Eleventh 
Ave., gets $12,500 damages from 
the railroad and rises to be a Tam- 
many politician of-note. 

George Baldwin, a young lawyer, 
in practice for three months with- 
out a case, reads about McNeil’s ac- 
cident in the paper, seduces the 
milkman’s wife, pretty Nellie Mc- 
Niel, gets Gus his damages, grows 
successful, marries for social posi- 
tion, keeps Nevada Jones for a 
time, goes into politics, makes 
love to Ellen Thatcher Oglethorpe 
Herf, starts to kill her, gets a di- 
vorce, finally induces her to marry 
him. 

Jimmy Herf, of well-to-do par- 
ents, left an orphan at 16, revolts 
against conservative life, becomes a 
newspaper reporter, war corre- 
spondent, husband of Ellen for a 
time, father of a child, friend of 
Congo Jake, divorced; finally he 
leaves Manhattan with 28c in his 
pocket. 

James Merivale, Herf’s cousin, 
follows the line of least resistance, 
does as he is told, gets into the 
best clubs. 

All told there must be literally 
several hundred characters: tramps, 
Jewish clothing workers, actors and 
actresses, office workers, pampered 
wives, bounders, a bob-haired bandit, 
storekeepers, good-for-nothings, cap- 
italists, mistresses, seamen, crooks, 
waiters, hotel clerks—sweating and 
swearing and suffering, drinking and 
wenching, and maiming the King’s 
English. 


The Significance. What Mr. Dos 


Passos set out to do was, obviously, 
to draw a portrait of Manhattan. 
He has done a good job, an im- 
pressive job. The book is frag- 
mentary and disconnected, told in 
little scenes, shuffled up almost in- 
discriminately. One may live in 
Manhattan for years without ever 
knowing more than two or three 
of the types he presents (although 
the people he presents are nearly 
always more than types—they are 
individuals), but the fact that a 
Manhattan dweller may not see his 
town as Mr. Dos Passos does, merely 
shows that the writer has done a 
thorough job. The spectacle is un- 
savory, but it is strong and there 
is no other like it. 

The Author. It was in 1921 that 
this young Harvard man, John 
(Roderigo) Dos Passos, first made 
a splash in the literary puddle with 
Three Soldiers, a realistic book 
about the War, a book that made 
war look too nasty to suit certain 
parties, although others looked up- 
on it and recognized the ugly face 
of a monster they had met. Since 
then Mr. Dos Passos has wandered 
into poetry (A Pushcart at the 
Curb) and into essays (Rosinante 
to the Road Again) as well as con- 
tinuing in the well-beaten track of 
the novel. 


Spies 


THUNDER ON THE LeFtT—Christo- 
pher Morley—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
It is a children’s party, Mar- 
tin’s tenth birthday. The imagina- 


So Much and So Good! 


There’s a maximum of nourish- 
ment packed in every Shredded 
Wheat biscuit and a maximum 

of appetizing, palate-tickling 
flavor too! 


People who like cereals de- 
light in its crisp brown goodness 


—people who are particular about their diet know its benefits. 
Pure bran, salts and vitamins of Nature’s pure whole wheat— 
nothing added, nothing taken away—balanced in this perfect 
ration to build brain, tone blood, toughen brawn. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Ask for Shredded Wheat 
today. Easy to get, easy 
to eat, easy to digest even 
when eaten in haste— 
and completely satisfy- 
ing. 


Eat It For Health and Strength 


tive little fellow invents all sorts of 
games for his guests: “Stern 
Parent,” “Quarrelsome Children.” 
Then Phyllis, one of the girls, says 
that grown-ups have a wonderful 
time. Wouldn’t it be nice to be 
grown up? Martin has an idea for 
another game, “Spies”—to find out 
whether grown-ups really have a 
good time, so as to know whether 
one wants ever to be grown up. 

It is a score of Years later. There 
are the same children—grown up— 
at a house party. There is Phyllis, 
the wife; there is George, her hus- 
band (and who is he but little 
Martin grown up?); there is Joyce, 
the little girl whom Martin liked— 
and besides there is Martin, in body 
a man but really little Martin 
never-grown-up. Then begins the 
game of “Spies.” Martin, the child, 
sees them, their petty annoyances, 
troubles of the spirit and of the 
flesh brought on by the loss of 
childhood’s simplicity, and his meet- 
ing them with that simplicity puts 
them all in strange confusion. 
Little Martin in a man’s body 
learns and learns. But just before 
he learns the final tragedy of grow- 
ing up, the game is over; mercifully 
the clock turns backward. 

The smoke of candles is still 
blowing off birthday cake, the 
children are being taken home and 
Martin is spared the full knowledge 
of what he is growing up to. And 
grown-up Mr. Morley in his own 
wistful type of fantasy has played 
the theme of lost childhood. 


Gallery 


A GALLERY OF CHILDREN—A. A. 
Milne—McKay ($3.50). The author 
of When We Were Very Young 
(TIME, Jan. 19) recaptures hearts 
with these diverting stories for 
children. The book is one of those 
big, square, thin books, meant to 
be read while lying on your tum- 
my, on the floor, in the flicker of 
firelight. Exquisite pictures, in 
color, by H. Willebeek Le Maire 
perfect its charm. There are twelve 
tales. You like each one best, as 
you read it, and re-reading them 
repeats the experience—either back- 
ward or forward. Typical verse: 


Diana Fitzpatrick Manleverer James 

Was lucky to have the most beauti- 
ful names. 

How awful for Fathers and Mothers 
to call 

Their children Jemima!—or noth- 
ing at all! 

But hers were much wiser and 
kinder and cleverer; 

They called her Diana Fitzpatrick 
Mamleverer James. 


The babies are irresistible, the 
irresistiblest a Miss Waterlow, 
aged one—“a tremendous age to 
be, and often she would lie on her 


back and laugh to think of all the ‘7 


babies who were None.” The 
grown-ups are true to life, ridicu- 
lous persons when they are Fathers, 
but when they are Mothers—love- 
ly beyond words. 
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